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Faculty votes to withhold grades 


® Union leaves a 5 to 6 week 
window to resolve the unsettled 
community college contract 


By SCOTT FERREN 
Editor : 


grades from the college as the next step in its job 
action. 

Fifty-five faculty members voted to withhold, two ab- 
stained and one voted against the measure in a move not 
many employees wanted to take. 

“None of us want to withhold grades,” said Selma 
Singer, sociology professor. “We don’t want to hurt the 
students.” 

The action will not take place for several weeks in what 
faculty union president Peter Flynn called a “window of 
opportunity” for the contract to be resolved. 

He also said much work needs to be done before faculty 
would be ready to withhold grades, including contact with 
the registrar’s office and addressing the concern of student 
transcripts for transferring undergrads. 

“We really need to form alliances before we can do this,” 
Flynn said. 

The union has been without a contract for over two 
years, and this current action follows work to rule as a 
measure to get the Weld administration’s attention. 

Faculty are hoping that by inconveniencing students, 
they will start calling Weld’s office to complain about the 
situation, Flynn said. 

Frank O'Leary, professor, business dept., doesn’t believe 


Te faculty union voted overwhelmingly to withhold 


Tough Decision 


“The times are not the ’70s,” he 


said. “There’s no damn way you’re 
not going to piss off somebody.” 


a student body filled with apathy cares too much about 
NECC’s. professors. 

“The times are not the ’70s,” he said. “There’s no damn 
way you're not going to piss off somebody (by job action.) 

“Bottom. line, (students) are interested in their own 
lives. They don’t give a damn if we get our raise.” 

Since withholding grades is illegal, the faculty must rely 
on the support of students and from each other for the 
action to work successfully. 

President John R. Dimitry hopes the contract will be 
resolved before Dec. 29, his last working day as president. 

“If grades are withheld, that would be the most serious 
breach of contract,” he said. 

Flynn said even if the contract isn’t in place by the time 
faculty are required to report grades, steps would be taken 
to help transferring students, and those who wish to know 
their grades. 

Faculty would have the option of posting grades outside 
of their offices and/or writing form letters explaining work 
to rule for transferring students. 

“There are various ways of controlling student anxiety,” 
he said. 

Gail Stuart, reference librarian, said she doesn’t see how 
the faculty’s action adds pressure to the students. 

“The students will get their grades,” Stuart said. “They 
just won't get them as quickly as they would like to.” 

News Editor David C. Miller contributed to this report. 


Before the vote 
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FACULTY ASSOCIATION members debate a move 


Criminal 
justice 
students 
protest 


# Some push for full- 
time coordinator as 237 
student program is now 


run by part-timer 


By JASON B. GROSKY 
Managing Editor 


or nearly 15 years, the criminal 
Piss program has a been with 
istration beginning and only one part- 
time adviser, many of the 237 CJ stu- 
dents insist upon an immediate change. 
Members of the recently formed 
Criminal Justice Club plan to begin a 
petition if the college does not “meet 


their needs” by hiring three full-time 
employees. The petition will ask for the 


out a full-time employee. With reg-: 


SSOCI, 


Cites injustice 

J. Grosky photo 
CJ. STUDENT Jamie Gallant wants 
full-time positions filled. 


returning of half of their tuition, as 
many feel the program receives little 
compensation. 

“We feel like we’re getting robbed of 
our education,” said Jamie Gallant, club 
member and student senate vice presi- 
dent. 

“Where does our money go to? Lib- 
eral arts and business? The petition will 
Start if a change isn’t made soon — we 
want the money to stay within our pro- 
gram.” 

Gallant does not stand alone. 

“We're not seeing any of the money 
See CRIMINAL JUSTICE, page 5 


to withhold grades at the semester’s end. 


Proposed arts building 
may soon be on its way 


® Groundbreaking not to 
begin for awhile, but 
crucial 1st step complete 


By DAVID C. MILLER 
News Editor 


proposed fine arts building for the 
Aten campus is a step closer to 

eality. Although the state legisla- 
ture last week approved its funding, ground- 
breaking for the new building is still in the 
distant future. 

The $7 million facility will not only 
provide the college with a professional per- 
formance space, but will be the new home 
to the Center For Business and Industry. 

President John R. Dimitry said this is an 
unlikely match, but one that makes sense. 

“Thirty years ago when this building was 
first proposed, we didn’t think we’d need 
computer labs,” he said. 

Plans for the new building call for a 
computer center to replace the overworked 
facilities currently in use. Computer train- 
ing and teaching spaces and specialized 
electronic facilities are also proposed. 

Sheila Krim, director of publications, 
said a state-of-the-art computer facility 


would enhance the college. 

“I would support it 100 percent even if it 
will up my taxes,” she said. 

The project’s funding came from a $655 
million Higher Education Bond solely to 
provide resources for the state’s 15 commu- 
nity colleges, nine four-year colleges and 
the five University of Massachusetts’ cam- 
puses. 

NECC is expected to get almost $13 
million. Approximately $7 million is slated 
for the new building. Additionally, another 
$3 million is available for the school to use 
if needed. The remaining amount, roughly 
$2.4 million, is available for renovations 
and improvements at both the Lawrence 
and Haverhill campuses. 

For the Lawrence campus, these include 
the construction of new classrooms and 
laboratories. 

The breakdown of the funding follows: 

$439,000 for handicapped access projects; 

$349,000 for maintenance and repair of 
roadways and athletic fields; 

$143 million for renovations to the 
Lawrence campus for dental science and 
other health career programs; 

and $210,000 to convert space to biotech. 
labs at the Haverhill campus. 

State Senator James P. Jajuga (D- 
Methuen), in a press release, said he was 

See PROPOSAL, page 5 
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Quote of the Day 


“They brought me there to ask 
something, but they just beat 
me with their fists and kicked 
me with their shoes.” 


See profile on Vietnamese student, page 20 
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Browse updated listing 

of NECC’s payroll, 

including administrators 
See page 6 
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@ President says NECC 
can’t afford CJ staffing, 
but it is important to 
fund the jobs now 


he criminal justice program has 

survived and grown since its 

transfer to the Lawrence cam- 

pus. Many of the CJ students love the 

program and the campus, but not ev- 

erything is ‘ducky’ as far they’re con- 
cerned. 

Frank DePippo serves as the 
program’s coordinator, and students 
feel he’s doing a “damn good” job. The 
problem is DePippo is a part-time em- 
ployee who also teaches day and night 
classes within the program. 

The college has 237 students major- 
ing in criminal justice, and 174 of these 


have DePippo as an adviser — for coun-. 


seling, advice, job-tips, suggestions...the 
list continues on and on. 

The college’s overall enrollment has 
been declining each semester, yet crimi- 
nal justice continues to grow and has 
been forced to freeze its spring enroll- 
ment for new students. 

NECC worries about gaining stu- 
dent interest and picking up the enroll- 
ment figures, but this program is so 


Opinion 


Find the money 


understaffed that it can’t accept all 
applicants. This makes little sense. 

The Northeastern Association of 
National Criminal Justice Sciences says 
in its four page pamphlet that a CJ 
program should have one full-time 
employee for every 30 students. 

CJ has 237 students with seven part- 
time employees and currently is not 
even close to meeting these standards. 

Each year, some administrators seem 
to receive salary pay raises. Many al- 
ready receive $60,000-plus per year. 
Their contracts have nothing to do 
with a union or the state legislature. 

These raises need no approval from 
any outside sources, as President John 
R. Dimitry has this power to grant 
these pay hikes and acts upon it. 

Dimitry has the same monetary 
power to hire one, two or even three 
criminal justice full-timers — but says 
the money’s not there. 

Why is that? The college can afford 
to give considerable raises to adminis- 
trators, but can’t provide a growing 
program with the needed number of 
full-timers. 

Customer service should begin with 
the students, not the administration. 


This student disagrees 
with paper’s coverage 


To the editor: 

I was concerned about the blanket state- 
ment made on the front page headlines of 
the Observer’s Oct. 25, 1995 edition. The 
“Students angry at work to rule” banner 
was not only somewhat unfair, it was mostly 
untrue, — especially in the context of the 
article it preceded. 

Although I am sure there are many 
students who are angry at the instructors 
for the position taken due to Work To Rule, 
the anger is misdirected. This, I feel, is due 
to students’ ignorance of the entire series 
of issues entailed in work to rule. 

It has also been brought to my attention 
there are a great number of students who 
simply don’t know what workto rule means, 
nor do they care. So to make a blanket 
statement involving all the students such 
as the headline displayed could be misinter- 
preted as irresponsible sensationalism in 
an attempt to appear controversial. 

Fortunately, I don’t feel that way. 

Actually, I admire extreme journalistic 
risks. As a liberal, I like to say what I feel and 
shake up those who appear as though they 
are not paying attention to the current 
events, to hell with popular opinion. Fact is, 
that very same lack of attention to the 
events at hand is what’s causing the rift 
between the students and the instructors. 

So, in an attempt to make it clear to 
those whose knee-jerk reaction is to blame 
the instructors for the recent changes on 
campus, I’m writing this brief explanation. 

Here are the facts: Part-time faculty last 
received a raise in ’92, full-timers in ’93. 
Their contract expired in ’93. 

The faculty would be willing to accept 
Weld’s latest offer, but not his control over 
who gets what amount, which is Weld’s 
stipulation. The faculty feels the financial 
situation is unfair as it now stands, and 
they want to balance it out more equally, 


National Pacemaker 
Fall 1995 
ACP Best of Show 
Fall 1995 
Gold Crown Award 
Spring 1995 


More Letters, page 4 


which Weld’s offer will not do. 

The other problem is that the presidents 
are unwilling to sacrifice fun money (from 
all the vending machines and bookstore 
sales which feeds the presidents’ trust funds) 
to give the full-timers a more even share. 

Also, the trust fund is fed by gouging 
students who pay tuition and fees to enroll 
in courses taught by the part-time faculty, 
who receive all their money from the trust 
fund and are also overdue for a raise. 

And what about the higher tuition and 
fees we all pay? It’s used to give raises to 
administration. 

One member of administration, Mary 
Wilson, dean of development, currently 
makes $1,469.21 a week. Last year, she 
made $1,334.52 a week. That’s a raise of 
$134.69 a week in only one year. One year! 

Yet our faculty makes less than K-12 
teachers in public schools. Kindergarten 
teachers making more than our faculty? Is 
that fair? 

Weld is anti-public service and likes 
schools not funded by the state. If you can't 
afford it, too bad. 

So, together the community college presi- 
dents and the Weld administration are the 
ones who are responsible for forcing the 
instructors to resort to work to rule. 

The faculty hopes the students’ dissatis- 
faction will urge administration to act be- 
fore the presidents trust fund is adversely 
affected by the financial famine which could 
arise by work to rule. It is also the hope of 
the faculty that the students will finally 
realize where their anger should be di- 
rected, and demand that the Weld adminis- 
tration and the community college presi- 
dents act quickly to settle the contract 
fairly. 

Charlie Finochiaro, student 
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Tough choices 
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@ The faculty union 
should get to the point 
and go on strike 


By SCOTT FERREN 
Editor 


the Weld administration and com 
munity college faculty unions locally 

has produced interesting results. 
The faculty union, headed by Peter Flynn, 
has said all along it doesn’t wish to harm 
the students in any way, yet the actions it 


Te ongoing contract dispute between 


_takes are aimed to displease students. 


Work to rule, for example, doesn’t really 


- hurt students in that the professors are still 


doing theirjobs according to the guidelines 
in the last contract. The only real problem 
is students cannot get recommendations 
from their professors. 

Now the faculty has voted to withhold 
grades at the end of the semester. Many 
students wouldn’t mind if their teachers 


withheld grades forever. Who wants to see- 


that lousy ‘D’ anyway? 

But the point is, yes, faculty are planning 
to withhold grades ifno contract resolution 
is made, but the union has also been very 
accommodating by saying students will 
still be able to get their grades and written 
letters explaining work to rule, for those 
transferring. 

How is this hurting students? The ones 
who really want their grades will still get 
them, and the ones who would rather not 
witness the horrifying sight of a ‘D’ will 
surely be pleased by this action. 

If faculty want to shake things up, then 
they should consider going on strike like 
unions used to way back when. 

Withholding grades is illegal, and teach- 
ers may not receive their checks because of 
it, so what’s the difference? Striking would 
show students and, more importantly, the 
Weld administration that the faculty is sick 
and tired of getting jerked around. 

Faculty member Frank O’Leary made an 
interesting point when he said it wasn’t the 


Wall of Apathy? 


“..most students come 
to NECC, take their 


classes and go to work 
or back home.” 


*70s anymore and that students really don’t 
give a damn if professors get a raise or not. 

To some. degree, he is correct. Except for 
a minute percentage, most students come 
to NECC, take their classes and go to work 
or back home. They don’t care about the 
politics of this institution. 

On that basis, why should the faculty be 
so eager to coddle to such a small percent- 
age? There are a couple of possible reasons. 

One, some teachers truly care about 
their students and how the job action is 
going to affect them. They know students 
come here to learn and want to provide the 
best education possible. 

Two, the union needs to keep the stu- 
dents on its side in order to Keep the battle 
going. Ifthe union agitates the students too 
much and loses their support, the likeli- 
hood of success dwindles. 

What it comes down to is, the union 
must make up its own mind as to how far 
it will go to achieve a new contract. Presi- 
dent John R. Dimitry and Flynn are hopeful 
it will be resolved before it’s time to release 
grades, but nothing is certain. 

All work to rule and withholding grades 
amounts to is posturing by the union in 
order to solicit publicity of its plight. And 
while there’s not much else it can do to hold 
onto its pride, a more substantial measure 
is needed. 

If it’s not resolved, the union will once 
again have tough choices to make. Deci- 
sions that will have to come not only from 
the union members’ minds and hearts, but 
almost more importantly, their wallets. 


Correction 


“ey Hunt, left, was misiden- 
tified in the poll ques- 
tions. We apologize for 
this error. 
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Remember Our Friend 
Joe Liguor! 


Please Don't Drink an 
Drunk driving will never end 


@ A nation bathed 
in ignorance leads to. 
never ending pain 


at I wouldn’t give to have had 
someone stop the man that killed 
. mny best friend, Joe, before it was 


too late. Along Route 1 in Newbury, about 
one mile from my home, a white cross sits 
adorned on a tree bearing his name. Pass- 
ing this cross everyday on my way to school 
will forever sting me with the memory that 
my best friend is dead. 

On Jan. 31, a drunk driver hit Joe’s car so 
hard that he altered a Volvo station wagon 
into an indescribable twist of white metal. 

Joe died instantly, they tell me. [know he 
came to the top of that hill, and for one 
second he saw a pickup truck traveling 80 
m.p.h. on the wrong side of the road, right 
in front of him. I know he felt the flood of 
_ panic overwhelm his mind and body. I 
know he never imagined that it was the last 
moment of his life. He didn’t die quickly 
enough. 

The drunk driver survived the crash and 
will be out of prison in time for the holi- 
days. He will never know how he has af- 
fected me. He will never understand how I 
left an almost full scholarship at Boston 
University so I could come to school at 
Northern Essex with Joe to pursue a dream 
of journalism. The man who killed Joe, 
Bernard Dube, will not experience the pain 
Joe’s family, friends and1I will feel on Thanks- 
giving, Christmas and the first anniversary 
of his death. © 

So many times, I have found myself in 
my car or in class, when I am hit so hard 
with the rush of my memories, I have to 
hide my head. Dube can’t remember what 
it was like the night he killed Joe, because 
he was too drunk. But I remember. 

I remember smoking cigarettes and 
drinking coffee with Joe at breakfast early 
in the morning before school on his last 


day. I remember singing along with Pearl 
Jam’s Vs. in my car on the way to school. I 
remember meeting in the cold air outside 
of Spurk Hall for a cigarette to bad-mouth 
our teachers. I remember the ride home 
from school, how we spoke of girls, music 
and the future. 

The biggest gift I have ever received was 
on that day. I don’t know why we ended up 
speaking of our friendship and our futures 
on the ride home, but at least I don’t have 
to wonder what we meant to one another. 
I couldn’t have survived without hearing 
his words that day. 

I remember shaking his hand and mak- 
ing plans for when I got out of work at 8 
p.m., and his call to confirm the plans later, 
the last time I heard his voice. I got out of 
work late, so Joe went alone to search for 
cars, something we had planned to do to- 
gether. I sat at home in the dark watching 
Clear And Present Danger next to the fireplace 
when the phone rang at 11:30 p.m. 

Joe’s girlfriend spoke to me softly and 
told me Joe was in an accident. I pleaded 
with her to tell me he was all right, but the 
words, “He’s dead,” escaped from hermouth 
and have danced around my head incom- 
prehensibly ever since. 

In all of this time, he’s all I ever think 
about.I am embarrassed to express my 
pain at times because nine months have 
passed, and my emotions have not let go. 

Meanwhile, Joe’s killer has no knowl- 
edge of any of this. The first time I ever saw 
his face was at his trial, when the judge gave 
family and friends an opportunity to speak 
in hopes to increase his sentence. 

I watched his unflinching face hang on 
his body with hunched shoulders, looking 
like a small boy. While Joe’s father cried on 
the stand and told the judge that he would 
never hear his son’s footsteps again, Dube 
stared through him. He lacked emotion 
again as Joe’s mother forgave him in front 
of the court. 

This man will never know how he has 
changed my life, and if he passed me on the 
street, he would not know me from anyone 
else. He will never apologize to me and he 
will never know of my sleepless nights and 
tears. He will never know how my home is 
pained by Joe’s death and how I must be 
sure to never breathe his name in front of 
my parents. 

I would have liked to invite him over to 
Joe’s house this past summer, where I would 
cry to his mother for hours on end. I feel 


Forever Remembered 


“I pleaded with her to 
tell me he was all 
right, but the words, 
‘He’s dead,’ escaped 
from her mouth and 
have danced around 
my head ... ever since.” 


terrible when I think what it must be like 
for Joe’s family to comfort me at times, 
when I know they hurt worse than I do. You 
cannot conceive of love until you experi- 
ence things like this. 

Joe’s mother told me that a baby cries 
when his mother leaves his sight and goes 
into the next room. Even though the mother 
is right there, the baby cries and cries, 
because he can’t see her. If only the baby 
realized she was right around the corner. 

I remember what a tremendous help it 
was to think Joe was right around the 
corner, but I can’t think like that all of the 
time. I realize Joe is right where I see him 
everyday at the St. Mary’s Cemetery in 
Newburyport. It is incomprehensible to me. 

Two months after Joe died, I wanted to 
change the world by writing a letter to the 
Boston Herald about him. Within a few days, 
I saw the letter in print, begging people not 
to drive drunk. I was so naive. 

Nobody will ever care about the issue of 
drunk driving if they don’t already. I even 
have a friend who drove while drunk a 
month after Joe died. That same friend told 
me he would never drive drunk again 
through his own tears at Joe’s funeral. 

Where I work in Newburyport, I watch 
the alcoholics come in all night. I have 
threatened them, I have pushed them away 
from my car, and J have called the cops on 
them. 

I told one woman once I hope she kills 
her mother on the way home as she lurched 
out the door. She told me to “fuck off” 
because I was ruining her buzz. On the 
same night, I exchanged words with people 
to the point in which I almost got into a 
fight. I left work that night enraged, in tears 
and refusing to work past 11 p.m. again. 

The following morning I told my father 
about my conversations from the night 


Drive 


before, and he told me to leave people alone 
and to mind my own business. I asked my 
father if it would be my business if my 
mother was out driving around the corner 
at that time. He had no reply. 

I can understand why someone would 
want to turn their head when they see a 
drunk walking out to his car, but that only 
adds to the reason this crime is never 
stopped. Drunks can’t be stopped until they 
kill someone like Joe. 

If the opportunity presents itself to do 
the right thing, don’t turn your head be- 
cause the drunk could kill you, a friend or 
a family member. It’s an incredible thing to 
drive to school behind another car when 
you notice, “Remember Our Friend Joe 
Liguori, Please Don’t Drink And Drive,” on 
the bumper. 

I wouldn’t wish for anyone to have to 
experience the things I have this year, but 
I am sure you will. The editor of the Boston 
Herald called me to thank me for the letter 
I wrote and she told me how moved she was 
when she read it. : 

She also said that she watched a friend of 
hers walking to the car in a drunken lurch 
the weekend before and how she thought of 
my letter pleading for people not to let 
others drive drunk. You can’t imagine how 
badly she crushed my fragile hopes when 
she told me that she made no effort to stop 
her friend. 

I used to think that when everybody was 
affected by drunk driving, it would end, but 
I have seen examples with my own friends 
who tell me drunk driving will continue. 
Joe is merely the first in a long line of 
tragedies that will affect my life. 

I wish everyone in the world could have 
been there to experience the pain I have 
gone through. I wish you could have sat 
next to me by the fire in my living room all 
night on Jan. 31.I wish you were there when 
Joe’s mother had to explain to his 5-year-old 
brother and 3-year-old sister what had hap- 
pened when they asked, “where’s Jo-Jo?” 

Iwish you could have gone to the funeral 
and watch Joe’s parents speak behind sun- 
glasses to the hundreds in attendance and 
try to force their words before their emo- 
tions stopped their speech. 

Since you were not there, I just ask you 
to do something you’ve heard hundreds of 
times. If you’re going to drink, give the keys 
to someone who’s not. It may be the most 
decent thing you ever do. 

I love you Joey. 


Do you think drinking and driving is a problem? 


Jamie Nazzaro, paralegal 

“Yes, I think it’s a problem. You 
have students and adults who 
think it’s OK to have four or five 
beers and then drive home.” 


Paul J. Ackerman, biology 

“I’m very sure it’s a problem by 
the number of deaths. I’ve seen a 
lot ofitin my small country town.” 


it,” 


Aliza Clark, commercial arts 
“I don’t agree with drunk driving, 
I've had a lot of friends die from 


these peop! 


S. Ferren photos 


Juan-Carlos Lopez, engineering 
“It’s definitely a big problem. We 
must find a new way to punish 


Jennifer Navarro, liberal arts 

“I hear about it on the news all the 
time, but luckily none of my friends 
or family have been affected.” 
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Faculty 


Opinion 


member says 


work to rule hurts all 


® Disappointed teacher 
urges president to help 
students and take action 


An open letter to Dr. Dimitry: 

In the Nov. 10th issue of the NECC Ob- 
server, you were alleged to have suggested 
that students “are not being adversely af- 
fected by the faculty union’s current work 
to rule job action.” To say that you “... 
be isolated from work to rule and how it 
affects the students” seems to have been an 
understatement. In order to enlighten you, 
here are some examples of which I have a 
first-hand knowledge. 

The Top Notch Players have traditionally 
invited faculty, staffand alumni toa special 
performance of each production. It has 
been your very generous tradition to host a 
reception following the performance. It has 
always been a special event for the cast and 
crew because they could expect a full house 
and an appreciative audience who gave 
them intelligent and enthusiastic responses 
after the play. This fall, there were 24 
people in attendance; some staff, few fac- 
ulty and fewer administrators. I can only 
blame work to rule for the student’s pro- 
found disappointment. 

The Top Notch players were invited to 
take this semester’s production of Antigone 


may . 


the road to Triton Regional High School to 
do a performance for the student. This 
invitation was regretfully refused by me 
because of work to rule. The Top Notch 
Players understood my decision, but were 
disappointed to lose the opportunity to 
present the play in another place. It would 
also have been a fine opportunity to reach 
out to future NECC students. 

For several years, I have willingly worked 
with Judith Tye and the early childhood 
education students in preparation for their 
annual puppet shows. I have declined to do 
this because of work to rule. Here again, 
NECC students have been advertedly af- 
fected by work to rule. 

I am sure that many faculty members 
could compile lists of the “little things” 
they have done for years without a second 
thought which they are now, reluctantly 
refusing to do because of work to rule. I 
read the Observer article to several of my 
classes and here are some of their experi- 
ences under work to rule: 

“My professor refused to give me extra 
help.” 

“My teachers are unavailable because I 
have class during their office hours.” 

“I need letters of recommendation and 
the faculty won’t write them.” 

“Everybody, teachers and students are 


in a bad mood all the 
time.” 

“I can only regis- 
ter during office hours 
and my schedule 
doesn’t match my 
adviser’s.” 

“I’m afraid to go 
up to my teachers af- 
ter class to ask a ques- 
tion.” 

“A bunch of kids 
walked by me before 
class and all they were 
complaining about 
was work to rule. 
There is open hostil- 
ity between students 
and some of the fac- 
ulty.” 

“This used to be a 
nice place to be. It was 
like a second home. 
Not anymore.” 

Dr. Dimitry, it is in 
your power to turn 
things around. Sup- 
port us and the rea- 
sonable requests we 
are making. Use your 
considerable powers 
of diplomacy to urge 
the other presidents 
to join you in ending 
this unfortuate situa- 
tion. 

Let us please go 
back to the jobs we love. It’s making us all 
sick. It is within your power to cure the ills 
of this campus and leave it a healed and 


Spreading the word 


UNION HEAD, Peter Flynn, outside of Spurk Hall 
discussing Work to Rule action with students. 


B. Moore photo 


healthy place “before” you retire. Help us 
get the fair contract we deserve. 

Susan Sanders, 

drama dept. 


Reader accuses writer of poor work in police column 


© Student feels reporter 
stereotypes the police 


without accurate facts 


To the editor: 

I find that I must respond to the wide- 
scale blatant character-assassination pre- 
sented by Josh Phillips in his article, “Some 
police officers exceed their limits.” From 
the opening lines, it was apparent that Josh 


either just completed introductory course 
work in psychology and/or sociology, or 
just had an unpleasant encounter with the 
police. Either way, I found it unfitting to be 
in the same issue that extolled journalism’s 
excellence awards. 

Every student has a right to their opin- 
ion, and have it published in the Observer, as 
guaranteed by the First Amendment. How- 
ever, when Josh Phillips writes this article 
with the byline “Staff Reporter” he has 
crossed over the line from expressing “his” 
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Here's a simple assignment for any college student - one which could pay off for 
the rest of your life. Take a look at the information in this ad and compute how 
much college money you're eligible for when you work as a Part-time Package 
Handler with UPS. Work one of the following shifts: 


* 12:30 to 5:30 p.m. 
«*11 p.m. to 3 a.m. 


°6to 11 p.m. 
° *3 to 8 a.m. 


ca oe 


ff your math worked out correctly, you came up with a 
staggering figure. Now here's how you get the job: 


Apply in person at UPS any Thursday from 2-4 p.m., 90 


Brick Kiln Road, Chelmsford, MA, (508) 441-3414 or see . 


your UPS Recruiter on campus 


® \ 


WORKING FOR STUDENTS WHO WORK FOR US. 
UPS DELIVERS EDUCATION 


PUBLIC TRANSPORTATION IS NOW AVAILABLE (12:30-5:30 P.M. SHIFT ONLY) 
THROUGH THE LOWELL REGIONAL TRANSIT AUTHORITY. 
FOR UPDATED BUS SCHEDULES PLEASE CALL (508) 452-6161. 


_ UPS is an equal opportunity employer 


opinion to one that by virtue of his position 
with the paper may be constructed as being 
a “knowledgeable reporter with docu- 
mented and substantiated facts.” 

While it is true that situations do occur 
that place the police officer in a bad light, 
the three scenarios are in no way typical of 
police officers. Construction sites, Dunkin 
Donuts and speed traps are further ex- 
amples of this one-sided article, tucked into 
the opinion page because opinion articles 
don’t have to be true — they just have to 
plant a seed of doubt. 

Josh seems to forget that police officers 


. Share a same common bond with all of us — 


they are human, and humans make mis- 


’ takes. They are someone’s dad, mom, 


brother, sister, wife or husband, with hu- 
man faults and frailties the same as all of 
us. 

Other scenarios that Josh may have over- 
looked are the times that the police officer 
has to deal with a fatal automobile accident 
caused by alcohol, speed or a lack of com- 
mon sense. The victim may be your child, 
your friend, your relative, or the police 
officer’s friend or relative. Professionalism 
is stretched to its limit by the accident 
investigation and reconstruction. 

As to Josh’s scenario #2 “Robocop,” per- 
haps the author should look up “defense 
mechanisms,” or the times they deliver 
babies, or find a lost child, or when they 
have to deliver that “I’m sorry to have to tell 


Reader Opinions 


“Construction sites, 
Dunkin Donuts and 
speed traps are examples 
of this one-sided 


article...because opinion 
articles don’t have to be 
true — they just have to 
plant a seed of doubt.” 


you this” news late in the night. 

The actions of two highly trained and 
dedicated Everett Police officers, whose only 
thought was public safety after the 
Charlestown slaying, drives home the point 
that the possibility of becoming a victim of 
violence is ever present and if not for the 
police who “serve and protect” us, our 
society values would have progressed no 
higher than dog-eat-dog. How many other 
professions have to wear bullet proof vests 
just to go to work? 

So Josh, from someone who proudly 
wore a “shield” for 15 years, consider your- 
self lucky that you live in a society that 
allows you to mock the police today, then 
ask for, and receive, their help tomorrow. 

Chris Carr, student 
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Criminal justice majors demand full-timer 


® continued from page 1 


we drum up,” said Brian Rousseau, presi- 
dent of the CJ club. “Nothing on campus is 
done for us; we need full-time employees 
and we need them now.” 

Robert McDonald, dean of academic ser- 
vices, disagrees with the statements, but 
recognizes the problem. He said part-tim- 
ers can not be expected to put in the num- 
ber of hours as a full-timer; therefore, they 
are not as accessable. 

He said adding a full-time employee to 
the criminal justice program is among his 
top priorities, but blames a lack of funding 
for the hold-up. 

“We've taken the first step in identifying 
the number of positions needed, but we 
have not had the fiscal resources to fill full- 
time faculty positions,” McDonald said. 

According to President John R. Dimitry, 
the college has not hired a full-time em- 
ployee since ProfessorsEduardo Ruiz and 
Mark Gonzalez began in 1993. 

The Northeastern Association of National 
Criminal Justice Sciences printed a four- 
page listing for the minimum standards for 
a criminal justice education with guide- 
lines for college and university-level pro- 
grams. 

One of its paragraphs reads, “Programs 
in criminology and criminal justice should 
have a student-faculty ratio that is similar 
to other programs at the institution. This 
ratio should target 30 student majors for 
each full-time faculty member. Except in 
unusual circumstances, a program should 
have a minimum of three full-time faculty 
and hold independent status as an aca- 
demic department.” 

The NECC criminal justice program does 
not meet these guidelines and “isn’t any- 
where near close to it,” Rousseau said. 

McDonald agreed, but said the program 
does not stand alone in this regard. 

“I’m not so sure there’s any program on 
campus that would meet the 30:1 students 
to full-time faculty ratio,” McDonald said. 
“Tt is a concern to us, the administration, as 
much as it concerns the students. 

Frank DePippo, a part-time employee, 
serves as the criminal justice program coor- 
dinator and as the sole adviser for the 
program. He counsels 174 criminal justice 
students and teaches day and evening 
classes. Six other part-time instructors also 
teach CJ classes. 

With class registration under way, many 
students feel DePippo alone can not possi- 
bly meet with students on an individual 
basis. 

“Frank cares and any student will tell 
you that, but he doesn’t have all of the time 
in the world for everyone,” Rousseau said. 
“If you’re trying to register for classes and 


miss your turn...tough luck, you're screwed.” 

According to Gallant, these reasons 
pushed criminal justice students to begin 
the club, with their need for full-time em- 
ployees was the first item on the agenda. 

Without receiving the “needed” full-tim- 
ers immediately, DePippo fears students 
may leave NECC’s criminal justice program 
because “the administration is not address- 
ing the problem.” 

“I don’t want students to lose faith in the 
institution, because we have an excellent 
program,” he said. “This is a customer 
service issue — if you walk into a store and 
no one is there to wait on you, you'll go 
somewhere else. We don’t want students 
leaving without an associate’s degree be- 
fore heading off to a four-year institution.” 

DePippo said the program needs three 


full-time positions, which still would not: 


meet national standards. Being over- 
whelmed with students, he assigned 63 
students to “non-criminal justice advisers.” 

Twenty students have received accep- 
tance into the spring 1996 program. Mean- 
while, enrollment in criminal justice has 
been frozen due to the lack of faculty, 
DePippo said. 

The program had two full-time employ- 
ees in the late 1970s for approximately 75- 
85 students, according to Paul Bevilacqua, 
assistant dean of health and human ser- 
vices. In 1980, both moved into law enforce- 
ment and were replaced by two part-time 
employees, George Steward of the Everett 
Police and Ed Higgins, a retired Massachu- 
setts State Trooper, he said. 

Steward left in’85 to take over as Everett’s 
police chief, while Higgins remained for 
approximately nine years. As the program 
grew, Bevilaqua said he began to argue for 
a full-time criminal justice position. 

He said he has recommended at the start 
of every semester since 1993 that the col- 
lege hire a full-time employee. 

“The problem is President Dimitry and 
Dean McDonald have felt other priorities 
rank higher,” he said. “Their reason is 
‘there’s not enough money and there are 
other priorities.’ Certainly, I have a biased 
opinion and I don’t agree with them. I’m 
not aware of any greater priorities.” 

The lack of readily available faculty an- 
gers students, who feel the college is hin- 
dering their education. Rousseau said the 
program needs full-time teachers to spend 
more time meeting with and advising stu- 
dents to help further the program and its 
curriculum. 

The Northeastern Association pamphlet 
also says, “The development of a critical 
thinking, communication skills and the 
ability to conceptualize ideas should be a 
primary objective of all criminology and 
criminal justice courses.” 


Some pessimistic about 


@ continued from page 1 
pleased the Senate version of the bill passed 
included money for the new facility. 

“Education should always be a top prior- 
ity for the legislature,” he said. 

“To have this facility at NECC can do 
nothing but benefit the student body there,” 

Along with a computer center, the facil- 
ity will house an auditorium and perform- 
ing arts stage. Music appreciation, art and 
photo studios are also planned. : 

Student Jennifer Howard, theater-arts, 
said a new facility for the performing arts 
can only improve an excellent program. 

She said the current facility is limited. 
Because the school lacks a modern facility, 
many students may bypass the program 
entirely. 

“The theater program is absolutely ex- 
cellent,” she said. “It will go so much fur- 
ther with better facilities.” 

Susan Sanders heads the NECC theater 
department. She is more skeptical about 
the proposed building. 


“T’ll believe it when they finally break 
ground,” she said. “It’s been promised twice 
since I’ve been here.” 

Sanders would welcome a chance to 
work with a committee to determine the 
future uses of the building. 

“If it does happen, this will be a wonder- 
ful thing for NECC students and the 
Merrimack Valley.” 

Music department chairman Michael 
Finegold said he’s delighted with the news. 
He credits Jajuga with single-handedly push- 
ing through the senate bill. 

“We owe him a tremendous debt of 
gratitude,” Finegold said. 

Six years ago, Finegold and other art 
department faculty members participated 
in the planning of the proposed facility. 

“I never expected it to happen in my 
lifetime,” he said. “This is a great surprise.” 

Finegold said he is looking forward to 
performing in a real auditorium sometime 
soon. 

“This is a great advance for arts at the 


Three’s company 


S. Merrill photo 


MARTY LALUMIERE, accounting major, Steve Sylvanowiccz, history 
major, and Pete Camasso, Liberal Arts, discuss their possible transfer 
options recently in front of Spurk Hall. 


Bevilaqua said the program can not meet 
these standards with its current situation. 

According to Gallant, the CJ Club has 
voiced its feelings to administration, but 
feel their pleas are ignored. 

“President Dimitry said he’d look into it 
for this semester, and we still have noth- 
ing,” he said. “He thinks since no one’s 
complaining, that nobody wants anything 
done.” 

The club met with incoming president 
David Hartleb two weeks ago and called the 
problem to his attention. According to Gal- 
lant, Hartleb said he would look into the 


‘ Inatter. 


“We'd have to wait until at least Jan. 1 
for (Hartleb’s) help, but that does not help 
us now,” Gallant said. 

DePippo said the program needs three 
full-time employees, which he hopes for by 
the close of December. 

McDonald and Dimitry quickly dis- 
counted that possibility. Dimitry hopes to 
make DePippo the equivalent of a full-time 
employee, but doubted any other hirings. 

“I have to tell them that they are going 
to be disappointed; we’re not going to be 
employ three full-time staff for the criminal 
justice program,” Dimitry said. “We’ll be 
pretty lucky if we can add three or four full- 
timers across the campus, come next Sep- 
tember.” , 

McDonald wants to keep cost of tuition 


Higher Priorities? 
“The problem is Presi- 


dent Dimitry and Dean 
McDonald have felt 
other priorities rank 
higher. Their reason is 
‘there’s not enough 
money and there are 
other priorities.’ Cer- 
tainly, I have a biased 
opinion and I don’t 
agree with them, I’m 
not aware of any 


greater priorities.” 
Paul Bevilaqua 


as low as possible and said if the college 
addresses every substantial need on cam- 
pus, it will create a substantial increase in 
tuition and fees. 

“There’s a need for full-time positions in 
criminal justice, but there are many other 
programs which need full-time positions,” 
he said. “Clearly, criminal justice is a top 


priority.” 


arts building proposal 


college,” he said. “It’s not only important 
for us, but for Haverhill as well.” 

For CBI, the building will provide confer- 
ence space, meeting rooms and Office space. 
CBI is currently split between both cam- 
puses. Its director, Sandy Roberts, said she 


would be delighted to finally have a perma- 
nent home. Still, she is cautious. 


“Just because the legislature approved 
the money, it doesn’t mean that Governor 
Weld will approve it,” she said. 


Staff member dies suddenly 


By DAVE MILLER 
News Editor 


Pamela Beaumont, an NECC employee since 
1987, died over the weekend. The exact 
cause of death is unknown. She worked in 
both the Payroll and Personnel departments. 
She was also the substitute switchboard 
operator. 

President John R.Dimitry said he was 
shocked upon hearing of Beaumont’s pass- 
ing. 

“I think she was a very good example of 
what I call the quiet competency of NECC.” 


Co-workers of Beaumont recalled her 
warm nature and good spirits. 

“She was a lovely, kind woman,” Jeanette 
Woodbury of the personnel office said. 

Donna Bouchard, also from personnel, 
echoed Woodbury’s sentiment. 

“She never said a bad word,” Bouchard 
said. “She was a sweet lady.” 

Beaumont is survived by her husband, 
Reginald . She also leaves three children. At 
press time, funeral details and arrange- 
ments were pending. 

Family members said a scholarship will 
be set up in her name. 
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New colle ge-wide Salaries released 
Editor’s note: The following is a listing of the campus’ payroll Name $/week $/Annual Name $/Week $/Annual 
dated September 1995 Flythe, Faith 828.89 43,102.28 Morin, Gerard R. 828.89 43,102.28 
Name _ $fweek $/Annual Follansbee, M W. 555.79 28,901.08 Murphy, Linda J. 698.07 36,299.64 
Adie, Charles L. 959.74 49,906.48 Foss, Michael J. 430.09 22,364.68 Nickerson, Nancy 807.10 41,969.20 
Alestock, Janice 660.43 34,342.36 Foucault, Alan 719.89 37,433.24 Noonan, Virginia 719.87 37,433.24 
Archambault, Christine 491.64 25,565.28 Fraser, Donald C. 235.00 12,220.00 Nunes, Jane M. 856.72 . 44,549.44 
Archer, Elizabeth R. 519.61 27,019.72 Gallerani, Tracey 383.13 19,922.76 Nutter, Michael D. 654.45 34,031.40 
Arnold Jr., Ernest W. 1,068.79 55,577.08 Garbaczewski, Karen 676.25 35,165.00 O'Keeffe, Janet 698.07 36,299.64 
Aronson, Jack L. 959.74 49,906.48 Gates, Charles 519.61 27,019.72 O’Brien, Susan 519.61 27,019.72 
Arruda, Rose M. 676.25 35,165.00 Geagon, Donna 694.95 36,137.40 Osbourne, Francis J. 1,068.79 55,577.08 
Bailey, George H. 850.71 44,236.92 Gillespie, Mary Jane 887.77 46,164.04 Osmer, Kelly D. 721.15 37,499.80 
Bamberger, Paul 632.64 32,897.28 Glennon, Elaine 567.22 29,495.44 Palermo, Mark 589.02 30,629.04 
Barlas, Arthur 567.22 29,495.44 Gonzales, Mark 545.40 : 28,360.80 Palm, Cathy 211.04 10,974.08 
Barron, Carol 632.42 32,897.28 Gorczyca, Thomas 555.79 28,901.08 Pappalardo, F. P. 969.30 36,207.60 
Bascom, Wynne B. 1,003.36 52,174.72 Gouveia, Russell 719.87 37,433.24 Paul, Robert A. 1,025.18 53,309.36 
Beal Jr., Carleton 1,068.79 55,577.08 Greenslade, Ernestine 452.48 23,528.96 Pelletier, Michael 894.33 46,505.16 
Beaudoin, Cheryl 469.98 24,438.96 Guarino, John B. 937.94 48,772.88 Pelletier, Susan C. 405.12 21,066.24 
Beaumont, Pamela 204.76 10,647.52 Gustafson, James W. 959.74 49,906.48 Perkins, Laurie J. 588.62 30,608.24 
Bellairs, Priscilla 807.10 41,969.20 Haddad, Elaine 828.89 43,102.28 Pernaa, Mary Jane 916.13 47,638.76 
Belmont, Patricia 741.66 38,566.32 Hagopian, Joan ~ 785.28 40,834.56 Peroni, John nay LATA 78,920.92 
Berthiaume, Adrien 850.71 44,236.92 Halberstadt, Thelma 850.71 44,236.92 Peters, Paul J. 519.61 27,019.72 ~ 
Berube, Brian L. © 583.57 30,345.64 Hallsworth, SylviaG. 1,176.38 61,171.76 Pietzsch, Sidney 763.48 39,700.96 : 
Belvilaqua, Louise C. 625.98 32,550.96 Hamidiani, Kerin 719.87 37,433.24 Pirri, Catherine H. 1719.87 37,433.24 . se. 
Belvilaqua, Paul M. 1,238.09 64,380.68 Harada Mary A. 981.56 51,041.12 Pollack, Allan L. 850.71 44,236.92 
Blanchard, Wallace 872.51 45,370.52 Hawrylciw, Chester W. 1,238.09 64,380.68 Pope, Priscilla 469.98 24,438.96 
Bojas, Marion J. 487.19 25,333.88 Hellesen, James.C. 694.95 36,137.40 Poth, Jean C. 1,238.09 64,380.68 
Borruso, Kathleen M. 469.98 24,438.96 Hickey, Francis 449.09 23,352.68 Powers, Geraldine 719.87 37,433.24 
Bouchard, Donna 466.75 24,271.00 Hickey, George W. 959.74 49,906.48 Press, Jeannine T. 741.66 38,566.32 
Bowman, Susan 449.09 23,352.68 Hideriotis, Cynthia 528,34 27,437.68 Prunty, Mary H. 1,265.45 65,803.40 
Boxer, Paula A. 763.48 39,700.96 Hislop, Allan 741.66 38,566.32 Rapa, Donna 449.10 23,353.20 
Bradley, James 719.87 37,433.24 Hitchcock, Alvin L. 430.09 22,364.68 Redmond, Paulette 589.02 30,629.04 
Bradley, Jane 610.84 31,763.68 Holden Jr., Harry K. 916.13 47,638.76 Rentas, Candita 173.63 9,028.76 
Broughton, Michael 654.45 34,031.40 Holmes, Dorothy E. 660.43 34,342.36 Rice, Abbott E. ' 894.33 46,505.16 
Brown, Bette 588.62 30,608.24 Hohn, Marcia D. 683.25 35,529.00 Richards, Katherine 954.75 49,906.48 
Brown, James W. 763.48 39,700.96 Hummel-Shea, Linda 628.22 32,667.44 Rizzo, Joseph 763.48 39,700.96 
Brown Jr., Joseph H. 1,521.85 79,136.20 Huston, William 763.48 39,700.96 Roberts, Sandra 1,038.46 53,999.92 
Burchell, Marie 625.98 32,550.96 Iavolo, Doris 469.98 : 24,438.96 Roche, Mary 316.32 16,488.64 
Caira, Priscilla H. 872.51 45,370.52 Iola, Robert 430.09 22,364.68 Rodger, Katherine K. 1,218.69 63,371.88 
Cannata, Frank 469.98 24,438.96 Jack, Douglass 763.48 39,700.96 Rowse, Christopher 698.07 36,299.64 
Caraballo, Esther 374.18 19,457.36 Jensen, Libby M. 519.61 27,019.72 Rozman, Barbara 305.42 15,881.84 
Carey, Julie 396.25 20,605.00 Kamber, Judith 734.56 38,197.12 Ruiz, Eduardo 632.64 32,897.28 
Carney, Creda L. 590.44 30,702.88 Kauffman, Sandra 654.45 34,031.40 Russell, Rubin 872.51 45,370.52 
Carver,Rosemarie 469.98 24,438.96 Kelleher, Judith A. 747.74 38,882.48 Sabbagh, John J. 763.48 39,700.96 
Casey, Mark 948.26 49,309.52 Kelley, David B. 1,238.09 64,380.68 Sabin, Nancy A. 694.95 36,137.40 
Cashman, Linda 549.38 28,567.76 Kelley, Maureen 698.07 36,299.64 Sacchetti, Robert F. 937.94 48,772.88 
Cassanelli, Hilce 519.61 27,019.72 Kelley, Penny 654.45 34,031.40 Salvage, Ann Marie 676.25 35,165.00 - 
Champoux, Francis L. 916.13 47,638.76 Kelts, Kaori 589.02 30,629.04 Sanders, Susan - 698.07 36,299.64 
Champy Jr., Edward 937.94 48,712.88 Kepner, Dennis 654.45 34,031.40 Sanderson, C. D. 719.87 37,433.24 
Chernesky, Daniel J. 519.61 27,019.72 Kepschull, Patricia 916.13 47,638.76 Sarras, Nicholas 1,068.79 55,577.08 
Clarke, Clifton A. 519.61 27,019.72 Kidney, Patricia 519.61 27,019. 720007 Savino, Judy L. 668.73 34,773.96 
Cloutier, Mark R. 530.95 27,609.40 Kinniery, Helen M. 894.33 46,505.16 Sawyer, Cynthia J. 649.95 36,137.40 
Coddaire, Alice 449.10 23,353.20 Kiselev, Ellena 440.32 22,896.64 Sellers, Usha N. 1,238.09 64,380.68 
Cole, Elizabeth H. * 1,078.78 56,096.56 Knutkowski Jr., Frank 519.61 27,019.72 Shaffer, Wendy S. 1,111.94 57,820.88 
Comeau, Linda 654.45 34,031.40 Kosta, Elaine A. 625.98 32,550.96 Sheehan, Edward 936.62 48,704.24 
Connolly, Eugene F. 1,068.79 55,977.08 Krafton, Kathryn B. 519.61 27,019.72 Sheehan, Joni L. 430.09 22,364.68 
Cook, Laurie A. 344.07 17,891.64 Kraus, Linda B. 937.94 48,772.88 Sheehan, Linda 246.85 12,836.20 
Corbett, Thomasine 413.89 21,522.28 Krim, Sheila 845.95 43,989.40 Sheridan, Nora 68.46 3,559.62 : 
Corcoran, Kathleen A. 207.25 10,777.00 Lambert, Sandra 660.43 34,342.36 Shertzer, Naomi 757.17 39,372.84 
Correa, Jose M. 430.09 22,364.68 Lampron, Angela 204.75 10,647.00 Signorelli, Arthur A. 916.13 47,638.76 
Correia-Branco R,. 962.94 50,072.88 Landry, Norman J. 1,540.76 80,119.52 Singer, Selma W. 872.51 45,370.52 
Coyne, Elizabeth R. 1,166.82 60,674.64 Laszlo, Anne S. 894.33 46,505.16 Sirois, Iline 625.98 32,550.96 
Crivaro, Cynthia J. 719.87 37,433.24 Laszlo, Phelps 916.13 47,638.76 Sittnick, Philip 719.87 37,433.24 
Crowley, Mary 1,026.89 53,398.28 Laudani, Joseph F. 807.10 41,969.20 Sommer, Mark A. 576.92 29,999.84 
Dabrowski, Catherine 676.25 35,165.00 Lavallee, Katja 765.19 39,789.88 Spinney, Edward E. 828.89 43,102.28 
Dam, Richard 519.61 27,019.72 Leary Jr., Francis J. 937.94 48,772.88 Stachniewicz, Barbara 523.61 27,227.72 
Debenedetto, Sandra 519.61 27,019.72 LeBlanc, Joseph 589.02 30,629.04 Stehfest, Susan M. 493.69 25,671.88 
DeSarro, Frank 676.25 35,165.00 LeDuke, Deborah 923.08 48,000.16 Strangie, Paula 676.25 35,165.00 
Deschuytner, Edward 828.89 43,102.28 Lesiczka, Jane M. 521.00 27,092.0 Stuart, Gail 698.07 36,299.64 
Desjardins, Linda 589.02 30,629.04 Lewis, Elizabeth 519.61 27,019.72 Sullivan, John L. 937.94 48,772.88 
Devellis, Sandra 719.87 37,433.24 Lizotte, Richard 589.02 30,629.04 Sweeney, Diane 519.61 27,019.72 
Digovanni, Mary T. 981.56 51,041.12 Loftus, Anastasia M. 469.98 24,438.96 Taglianetti, Patricia 894.33 46,505.16 
Dimarca, Nunzio 676.25 35,165.00 Lombardo, Charles J. 694.95 36,137.40 Tangard, Gail 698.07 36,299.64 
Dimitry, John R. 1,794.58 93,318.16 Lundergan, Maureen 261.81 13,614.12 Taylor, Roger 654.45 34,031.40 
Donahue, Pamela 785.28 40,834.56 Maciejewski, Gail 567.22 29,495.44 Thiefels, Jane 719.87 37,433.24 
Dow, Donna L. 625.98 32,550.96 Maguire, Thomas P. 846.15 43,999.80 Tomasz, Paul 469.98 24,438.96 
Dowling, Carol 828.89 43,102.28 Mansure, Eleanor 275.97 14,350.44 Tuberosa, Joan 908.71 47,252.92 
Drescher, Walter B. 937.94 48,772.88 Markham, Adrienne L. 894.33 46,505.16 Turner, Gail 234.99 12,219.48 
Driscoll, Jdyce 690.00 35,880.00 Martin, Marjory L. 916.13 47,638.76 Twomey, Deborah 449.10 23,353.20 
Dubois, David 555.79 28,901.08 Mason, John Sidney 828.89 43,102.28 Tye, Judith 828.89 43,102.28 
Dufresne, Roger 698.07 36,299.64 Mawhinney, Elaine 894.33 — 46,505.16 Vanwert-Branscomb., S. 610.84 31,763.69 
Dunn, Sandra 430.07 22,363.64 Mcaskill, David A. 638.73 33,213.96 Ventura, Elizabeth 211.04 10,974.08 
Ely, Marilyn L. 469.98 24,438.96 McCarthy, Eleanor H. 937.94 48,772.88 Vesey, Kathleen 1,031.56 . 53,641.12 
Emerson, Paula 519.61 27,019.72 McCarthy, Evelyn A 353.41 18,377.32 Wadman, Mary M. 785.28 40,834.56 
- Fabbrucci, Stephen W. 1,353.48 70,380.96 McCarthy, Peter V. 763.48 39,700.96 Wallace, Carol D. 814.46 42,351.92 
Fajardo, Teresa 264.72 13,765.44 McCusker, James L. 344.07 17,891.64 Warren III, Leslie E. 654.44 . 34,030.88 
Fallon, Thomas E. 1,333.65 69,349.80 McDermott, Patricia 959.74 49,906.48 Webber, Barbara 1,175.51 61,126.52 
Fedenyszen, Betty A. 469.98 24,438.96 McDonald, Robert E. 1,532.62 79,696.24 White Jr., Thomas H. 785.28 40,834.56 
Feigenbaum, G. 589.02 30,629.04 McLaughlin, FloraS. 588.62 30,608.24 Whittle, John G. 981.56 51,041.12 ; 
Felisberto, Allen A. 1,111.13 57,778.76 Mejia, Victor 430.09 22,364.68 Wilcoxson, Elizabeth 828.89 43,102.28 - 
Festo, Bernadine 469.98 24,438.96 Meldrum, SandraR. 698.07 36,299.64 Willett, Patricia 719.87 37,433.24 
Figueroa, Angela 719.87 37,433.24 Mendez, Ana 446.03 23,193.56 Wilson, Mary 1,469.21 76,398.92 
Finegold, Michael G. 763.48 39,700.96 Michaud, Victoria 519.61 27,019.72 Wintner, Eugene 676.25 35,165.00 
Fisk, James H. 981.56 51,041.12 Minaya, Alba 361.14 18,779.28 Woodbury, Jeanette 588.62 30,608.24 
Fitzgibbon, Kevin 545.40 28,360.80 Montalvo, Angel L. 374.18 19,457.36 Wright, William 785.28 40,834.56 
Fleese, Kevin J. 589.02 30,629.04 Montanez, Jose M 413.89 21,522.28) 2. Wysong, Jack P. 828.89 43,602.28 
Fleming, Melissa 654.45 34,031.40 Montgomery, Charles 807.10 41,969.20 Yurik, James J. 555.79 28,901.88 
Flynn, Peter 676.25 35,165.00 Morel, Julio 768.39 39,956.28 


Want to sell some used books? Try a classified ad next issue. Give our ad staff a call at ext. 2634 ; 
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Senate president seeks activist role 


@ Economic injustice is 
the root cause of social 
disharmony, he says 


By BREEDA WHITMORE 
Features Editor 


any people believe Generation X’ers 
M don’t care about serious issues in 

society. Carmen Russell, 22, on 
the other hand, does care. 

Russell moved from Florida to New En- 
gland two years ago. 

He was nominated for the presidency of 
the school senate by Jamie Gallant and 
other senate officers: 

“I wasn’t particularly interested in the 
senate, he said.“I basically wanted a lobby 


Vice-president 
acts on his 
frustrations 


@ Learning how politics 
works in everyday life is 
an exciting challenge 


By TARA CARBONE 
Staff Reporter 


olding ajob and carrying a full class 
H« presses many students’ time 

but some add sports, children, or 
the student senate to their already hectic 
schedule. 

Jason Faria, vice president ofthe student 
senate does just that and finds it rewarding. 

“I was getting frustrated with the lack of 
student involvement in the government,” 
he said. “I wanted to have a broader out- 
reach to get more students involved.” 

One of the ways he has tried to get 
students involved is by putting together the 
intramural soccer team. Along with many 
other duties, he’s also the contact person 
for all campus clubs. 

Knowing the need for clubs is crucial to 
getting students involved. Faria describes 
his involvement on the student senate as an 
“unbelievable experience.” 

“We have a professional group of people 
who respect one another, all from diverse 
backgrounds,” he said. 

Faria considers Arthur Signorelli, direc- 
tor of student activities, a role model. 

“He guides us very closely in the senate,” 
he said. “He got me involved in this govern- 
ment. He hasn’t laid out an exact plan of 
what I should be doing, but has given me a 
path to my own goals.” 

Currently involved with establishing a 
strong network between NECC and other 
Massachusetts colleges, Faria hopes their 
input can help tackle the issues such as 
work to rule and financial aid cuts. 


for students.” 

He wanted to give students the medium 
they need to lobby the administration and 
the state and local governments on student 
rights and issues. 

“Students are always facing issues in the 
school,” he said. “They are under repre- 
sented on campus. We pay money to come 
here, but we have very little power within 
the administration, in the way things are 
run,” he said. 

Russell concedes student involvement is 
low because many come here just for classes 
then leave for jobs, or to take care of their 
families. However, interest in the student 
senate has increased lately because of the 
crises facing education, in terms of the 
contract negotiations and financial aid cuts 

“T like to think we can use this momen- 


tum,” he said. “The Vietnam War inspired 


Get involved 
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JASON FARIA, musician and athlete. 


Faria, a business major, wants to have a 
career in either international business or 
international affairs and hopes to attend 
Arizona State. ; 

Faria enjoys soccer, playing several mu- 
sical instruments including the guitar, 
drums, keyboard and attending rap con- 
certs. 

Along with members of the senate, Faria 
attended a leadership conference in San 
Diego. They were taught methods in how to 
approach people of importance, how to 
solve seemingly impossible problems and 
how to avoid “blowouts” with your team. 
Faria said attending the conference ex- 
posed him a great deal and was glad he had 
the chance to go. 

Faria said the toughest task he has en- 
countered in the senate is trying to get 
people to see his visions and buy into them. 
Learning more about the political process 
and gaining professional skills are what he 
hopes to accomplish by serving his term on 
the student senate. 


- Would you like to... 
> Work with children 
> Teach a child to read 
> Improve communication skills 


For more information, call: 
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the greatest student movement in Ameri- 
can history. We got Civil Rights, Women’s 
Rights and student rights out of it. So much 
happened because people responded to such 
a major crisis.” 

Issues became important to him when 
he observed the masses of the world being 
wronged in many ways. 

“The greater resources of the world are 
controlled by an elite few,” he said. “I don’t 
think this should be so.” 

In the future, Russell hopes to continue 
to be politically active. He is in the liberal 
arts program now, and his intention is to 
“be very well-educated.” 

Journalism also interests him. 

“I enjoy writing,” he said. “Writing is 
one way to make social changes. There is a 
great potential to push social change in 
that profession,” he said.” 


Dare to care 


CARMEN RUSSELL. 
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Chemistry major plays role 
in campus recycling efforts 


@ Being conscious 
about the environment 
is important to him 


By DONNA SIMPSON 
Staff Reporter 


roblem solving is no problem for one 
student at NECC. He finds’ the time 


and a way to move forward. 

“I am here by 7 a.m. This gets me a front 
row space in the parking lot,” said Daniel 
Chapman, smiling broadly. His days are 
filled to capacity. 

He is in his third year in the liberal arts 
chemistry option program; his interest is 


- pharmacy. He finds four classes are enough 


to carry along with his affiliation to the 
student government association as a sena- 
tor. 

Chapman, 20, lives in Fremont, N.H.and 
pays his way with a job at Primrose Lanes in 
Haverhill, as a weekend manager. 

Chapman, other senate members and 
Director. of Student Activities, Arthur 
Signorelli, returned recently from a semi- 
nar held in San Diego. : 

The days were spent attending a series of 
lectures on leadership at the San Diego 
State University Leadership Institute. The 
event was titled, “Avenues of Opportunity.” 

When questioned about the city itselfhe 
paused, reflecting that there wasn’t much 
time for activities other than the confer- 
ence agenda. 

The student student is separated into 
subcommittees responsible for getting 
things done. Chapman chairs the student 
senate conservation committee and co- 
chairs with Cory Hua. 

Nine elected senators meet weekly at 
3:30 p.m. each Tuesday on Haverhill cam- 
pus and on Lawrence campus the last Tues- 
day of each month. 

Chapman noticed that old copies of the 
NECC Observer were thrown away. This 
prompted him to become interested in waste 
material on campus. ; 

As chairman of the Conservation Com- 
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DANIEL CHAPMAN. 


mittee, he learned 75 percent of all waste 
was paper. 

“We are going to recycle that paper, and 
I’m going to start it,” he said. 

For various reasons, the recycling effort 
hasn’t been successful in the past. But there 
will be a meeting of people who could 
implement the recycling effort with Joseph 
Brown, dean of administrative services, 
along with North Shore Recycled Fibers. 

“It should result in the start of the 
program in a couple of weeks,” Chapman 
said. 

North Shore Recycled Fibers will pick up 
the paper and take it away. NECC will save 
two ways-by saving on the disposal cost of 
dumping and by saving the environment. 

In answer to a query concerning his 
feelings about NECC, Chapman said he 
likes his life here especially the mix of 
ethnic groups and the diversity of the ages 
of people learning here, noting students all 
learn from each other. Offcampus, he likes 
to run and for quiet times, he likes to watch 
baseball. 

If anything bothers him, it is people who 
don’t do what they say they are going to do. 

“It takes a lot to upset me,” he said. 
“People who don’t follow through, espe- 
cially if I have to go and do it after them, 
that does upset me. People should follow 
through.” 

Speaking about the work to rule demon- 
stration, Chapman said he would like to see 
it resolved soon. 


ADVANCED ELECTROLOGY CENTER 


"Dedicated to the Art of Permanent Hair Removal" 


Newburyport 
208-465-1898 


Haverhill 
508-374-1456 


¢ Sterile Disposable Probes 
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e Men & Women 


Jean F. Doyle, R.E. 


Margaret Horgan-Quinn, R.E. 


Kathy Sears, R.E. 


Michelle Stevens, R.E. 
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New senate treasurer ready to take charge 


@ Budget cuts, decision 
making are all part of 
the learning process 


By MARK FOYNES 
Staff Reporter 


reasurer Mark Manning hopes to ap- 
ply his expertise in high finance to 
the problems he will encounter dur- 

ing his first term on the student senate. 

Manning, who has spent six years work- 
ing with mutual funds for the auditors at 
Price Waterhouse, is a third-semester busi- 
ness management major from Dracut. 

“I decided to go back to school after 
being overlooked for a promotion because 
of my lack of a degree,” he said. 

Manning transferred 12 credits from 
Hesser College in Nashua. Hoping to gradu- 
ate this May, he maintains a 3.44 grade 
point average. 

“But there’s more to college than the 
purely academic aspect, which is why I 
decided to get involved in the senate,” 
~ Manning said. 


He added that he was curious to learn 
about how policies are developed and imple- 
mented by the student government. 

Unlike the treasurers of recent years, 
Manning will enjoy a much shorter adjust- 
ment period because of the student activity 
fund budget cuts the senate faces. 

Enrollment in day division courses is 
down 5.9 percent from last year. Because 
day division students pay a student activity 
fee for each credit hour taken, the decrease 
in enrollment has caused a reported $40,000 
drop in the student activity fund. 

To balance the budget, the senate will 
need to reduce funding to the clubs and 
organizations which are financed by the 
SAF. 

“I’m prepared to handle the responsibil- 
ity,” Manning said. “But the cutting isn’t 
going to be easy.” 

As treasurer, Manning also serves as the 
chairman of the senate finance committee, 
which will make its recommendation to the 
full senate on how to balance the budget. 

“We haven't gotten into the details yet, 
but we’re listening to what some of the 
clubs are saying (about their budgets).” 

The newly appointed members of the 


finance committee held its first meeting’ 


Mark Manning 


“The senate is an edu- 
cational experience. 
Just when I think that I 
know everything, I turn 
the corner and find 
there’s still so much to 
learn, but the best way 
to learn is by doing.” 


Nov. 8. Manning and director of student 
activities, Arthur Signorelli, set the 
meeting’s agenda. 

Manning, who can be reached at his 11 
a.m. office hour every school day, looks 
forward to the challenge 

“The senate is an educational experi- 
ence,” he said. “Just when I think that I 
know everything, I turn the corner and find 
there’s still so much to learn, but the best 
way to learn is by doing.” 


High finance 


MARK MANNING, senate {poser 
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Criminal justice major works to represent Lawrence 


® He felt compelled to 
get involved when his 
program moved to the 
Lawrence campus 


By DAVE CHAREST 
Staff Reporter 


criminal justice program served as 
more than just an introduction to 
NECC’s Lawrence campus 
It became the driving force behind his 
becoming a senate member. 

Upset about not being asked his opinion 
about the change, Jamie Gallant figured it 
was time to get involved. 

“I don’t claim to know,everything about 
this school or the student senate,” he said. 
“J just want to give a helping hand.” 

Sitting in the noisy lobby ofthe Lawrence 
campus, 19-year-old Gallant is eager to ex- 
press his goals as vice president of the 
campus. 

“My main goal is to get more students 
involved with NECC,” he said. “And keep 


Senator wants 


@ Make college mean 
more; stay awhile and 
take part in decisions 


By JEFFREY JOLIN 
Staff Reporter 


j ere one student, the transfer of the 


any students are not aware of the 

things that happen outside of class. 

They just come to class and leave 
when it’s aver. But David Cassidy is one of 
the nine members of the student senate 
who wants that to change. 

“College should be a place for memories, 
not a place where you just show up for class 
and leave,” he said. 

According to Cassidy, the primary goal 


students from leaving right after class.” 

Gallant and the senate plan on doing 
this with an open house that will allow 
students to interact with senate members 
and clubs by asking questions and offering 
suggestions. 

Gallant stresses how important it is for 
students to know about the senate. 

“We represent the student body, and we 
can’t help them if they don’t tell us what is 
wrong,” he said. “We need students to give 
us suggestions and help us with fixing the 
problems.” 

Other events include the “We're Listen- 
ing Campaign” that will offer students the 
chance to express their views of the senate 
and activities through surveys. 

A banner will be hung in the lobby of 
Spurk Hall on which students can write 
comments they wish the senate to read. 

Also, a food drive to benefit homeless 
shelters in Haverhill and Lawrence is in the 
works. 

Dave Cassidy, the senate’s secretary, says 
Gallant incorporates his work ethic with 
his inventive mind. 

“He is friendly and a hard worker,” he 
said. “He has come up with a lot of ideas.” 

Cassidy also mentioned Gallant is not all 


Actively involved 
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‘JAMIE GALLANT, vice president. 


talk. He recalls a time when Gallant be- 


lieved the senate should offer suggestion 
boxes so students can express their views. 
Instead of waiting, Gallant put up the voxes 
himself. 


Gallant strongly encourages students to 
attend meetings so they can see what is 
going on. They can also be guest speakers if 
they have something they wish to express. 

Senate meetings are held at 3:30 p.m. on 
the first three Tuesdays of each month at 
the Haverhill campus, and on the last Tues- 
day of the month in Lawrence. 

Next September, Gallant plans on con- 
tinuing his criminal justice studies at the 
University of Massachusetts at Lowell. After 
receiving his bachelor’s degree, Gallant 
hopes to fulfill his life long dream of becom- 
ing a police officer. 

He recalls his time at the New Hamp- 
shire Police Cadet Training Academy where 
he worked with a group of ten Pee to 
investigate a mock crime. 

He also learned how to respond to do- 
mestic violence calls and perform routine 
car pullovers. 

“I learned a lot of respect for other 
people,” he said. 

Gallant is excited about the start of the 
senate and is confident in himself and the 
other senate members. 

He predicts a productive year ahead. 

To attend a senate meeting, contact 
Cassidy at ext. 3731. 


to get more students involved in activities 


for this year’s student senate is to get more 
students involved with school-related ac- 
tivities. 

“We want to let the students know they 
have a senate,” he said. 

Every day the senate members try to talk 
to students one-on-one, Cassidy said. 

“We want to get the word out we are 
their representatives,” he said. 

Cassidy said talking to students indi- 
vidually will make it easier for them to be 
open and honest. The senate is also plan- 
ning an open house called the “We’re Lis- 
tening Campaign.” It is designed for stu- 
dents to share ideas concerning campus- 
related politics. 

“This is a good chance to see more 
students involved,” he said. 

The nine senators will discuss the 


WESTGATE CINEMAS 


Presents a break for college students: 


With presentation of this ad and valid college ID 


Admission is only a 


24 hr. Hotline 508-374-2200 
Right alongside Westgate Shopping Plaza Exit 49 off 


Rte. 495 in Haverhill, MA 


Expires 5-31-96 


Lawrence and Haverhill 
campus and talk about the 
different clubs and activi- 
ties. The only reason why 
there is no set date for this 
yet is because the senators 
have not found a reason- 
able time for them all to 
get together and plan it 
out. 

This year’s student sen- 
ate includes President 
Carmen Russell, Vice Presi- 
dent Jason Faria, Lawrence 
Campus Vice President 
Jamie Gallant, Secretary 
David Cassidy, Treasurer 
Mark Manning, Program 
Committee Chairperson 
Lyn Thomas, Program 
Committee Chairpersonin 
Lawrence Hugh Tolden, 
and senators Cory Hua and Dan Chapman. 

“They are all a great bunch of people,” 
Cassidy said. “We’re like a family.” 

Cassidy’s role as secretary consists of 
taking down notes on what is said at meet- 
ings, making out agendas, passing out 
memos and notices to club leaders and 
contributing his ideas. So far he feels satis- 
fied with his job and hopes to contribute his 
ideas about public relations and getting 
more students involved. 

Even though the senate is trying to get 
more students involved, the results have 
been rather disappointing, Cassidy said. 

“There is not as much involvement as we 


Make time . 
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DAVID CASSIDY. 


But he also feels the 
Lawrence campus has done 
a good jobin getting through 
to students. 

There is still some reac- 
tion, however. According to 
Cassidy, everyday students 
come to the student senate 
office and talk to different 
senators concerning their 
ideas. 

“The only problem is that 
it is the same students,” 
Cassidy said. “It’s basically 
what we’re looking for 
though.” 

Involvement with school- 
related activities is not new 
to Cassidy. A graduate of the 
class of 95 at Amesbury 
High School, Cassidy par- 
ticipated on the cross-coun- 
try, track and basketball teams. He was also 
part of the audio visual-club working with 
cameras, stage work, lighting, etc. 

Now, as a first semester student, he also 
serves on the grievance committee, which 
helps students if they have a problem with 
a class or a teacher, and the financial com- 
mittee, where he discusses and manages 
the student budget. 

Cassidy said the most important thing 
he gained from being involved in school 
was “getting to know people.” 

In the future, Cassidy plans to complete 
two years at NECC as a liberal arts major 
and transfer to Fitchburg State ae to 


would like to see,” he said. xf 
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Programming chair 
strives to set example 


®@ Life is a balancing 
act: have goals, but 
remember your roots 


By RACHAEL PEPE 
Staff Reporter 


ating semester for the 28-year-old pro 

gramming chairperson ofthe student 
senate, but it will merely the beginning of 
her ambitious life goals. 

Majoring in the liberal arts teaching 
prep. program, Lyn Thomas hopes to be- 
come a high school teacher of black studies 
and history. 

“Maybe teacher of the year,” she said 
with a laugh. “If I’m going to shoot high, I 
might as well go all the way!” 

Thomas realizes that 
beinga teacher does not 
bring in the big bucks, 
but that is not why she 

’ wants to go into educa- 
tion. 

“I am ambitious in 
the fact that I would 
like to be a positive re- 
flection of my chosen 
career,” she said. “I 
want to be a positive 
influence for my stu- 
dents, hopefully to 
change their lives for 
the better.” 

A positive influence 
is exactly what this =a 
mother of a 5-year-old a 
son tries to be. Go for it 

“I try to do things to 


S pring 1996 will not only be the gradu 


the ideals that encompass America,” she 
said. “I wouldn’t mind seeing more Native- 
American aspects put into our curriculum.” 

Thomas, who is Cherokee as well as 
African-American, feels the NECC campus 
and the curriculum need to change. 

“One thing I feel strongly about is hav- 
ing this campus become more culturally 
aware and diverse,” she said. 

She also feels that more minority stu- 
dents would become interested in the col- 
lege if there was a stronger curriculum that 
showed the multi-cultural aspect of this 
society. 

“I’m African-American and usually when 
I’m in a class, I’m the only African-Ameri- 
can in that class,” Thomas said. “If you 
don’t have a lot of different cultures and 
nationalities represented in your working 
population, it’s not arounding experience.” 

Thomas became a senate member last 
spring after she expressed 
some of her views to Deb Fou- 
cault, vice president of the 
student senate at the time. 

Having worked with Fou- 
cault, Thomas was encour- 
aged to run. 

She lost the election by 
three votes, but decided to 
become a member of the pro- 
gramming committee. 

Thomas helps other clubs 
find the funding for ideas and 
lecture series, as well as man- 
aging student activities funds. 

What Thomas wants to 
accomplish by serving on the 
senate is clear. 

“T hope students become 
aware in their education, as 
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be arole model formy LYN THOMAS hopes to _inglives, howthings that hap- 


son...for him to follow be a role model. 


in my footsteps,” she 
said. “I try to be an example by the life I 
lead.” 

The life she leads is a busy one. 


' Not only is she a senator and a mother, 


but she is also a member of the Future 
Educators Club and is involved in the work 
study program. 

She works 8-10 hours a week in the 
Bentley Library, and her free time is spent 
in the programming office. 

The positive influence Thomas tries to 
be for her son is due in part to her own role 
models: Oprah Winfrey and Maya Angelou. 

“They came from less-than-perfect cir- 
cumstances and still managed to rise above,” 
she said. “They improved their lives and 
tried to improve others’ lives.” : 

She said her two role models seemed to 
be open to different views and different 

people’s problems. 
She feels that Winfrey and Angelou are 
somewhat responsible for her views on 
education. 

“I think a lot of times we stick too closely 
to Western European ideals, which are not 


pen to them now will influ- 
ence them in their future,” 
Thomas said. 

She also hopes students “stand up for 
themselves and take the initiative... hopefully 
they will become more involved as regular 
citizens in society.” 

Aside from Thomas’ goals relating to the 
senate, my greatest accomplishment so far 
is in her personal life. 

“Being a mom,” she said, “is her highest 
achievement.” 

Thomas plans to further her education, 
as well as her membership on the senate, at 
the University of Nevada. 

Having grown up in Nevada, Thomas 
wishes to return there in later years. 

“They have no snow in Las Vegas,” she 
said. “It was a great place to grow up.” 

As for NECC, she has enjoyed her educa- 
tion,.so far, and feels she has had many 
great teachers. 

“I like the fact that on this campus 
you're not just a face in the crowd,” she 
said. “Teachers stop and talk to you even if 
they don’t have you anymore. That makes 
you feel like your part of the community.” 


NECC Contemporary 
Affairs Society 


Tired of seeing your financial aid slashed? 
Worried about your environment? 
-Want to see more legislation geared to your 
interests? 


Then do something about it! 
and join the Contemporary Affairs Society 


Meetings are held every Monday at noon in 
the President’s Conference Room: A-313 
in the library 


Come share your ideas and interests! 


fae from 
boarding in 
half-pipes, kill 
breath away” st 


And now college student 
special oppor- 
tunity to 
enjoy it all at 
great prices. 
Just purchase 
an Extra 
Credit Card 
for $30. Then, 
your first day Holidays: t 
on the slopes 
is free, and you can buy lift 
peengton, Mount Sn 
A 


new this year, the card is valid every day 


throughout the season 


If you’ve never tried $ 
boarding, try a learn-to package. For jus 
$35 a day, you get a lesson, a lower 
mountain lift ticket, and a complete 
rental package. 


So get the card that gives you something 
extra...and enjoy the payback. 


Call 1-800-88-PEAKS 


http://www.peaks.com/ 
restrictions may apply. Must be a full-time college student. 
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© Commitment and responsibil- 
ity fall to the wayside for those 
who love risk taking, but support 
groups are available 


By DANIELLE PAPLASKAS 
Special Features Editor 


fter locking the door behind the last customer of the 
day, Addie looked at the coffee mugs and plates 
cluttering the counter. 

“Tt will take me at least an hour to clean this mess up. I 
better call Bill and tell him I’m going to be late.” 

She dials. After two rings, a gruff voice answers, “Yeah.” 

“Bill, I'm going to be a little late tonight, this place has 
been a madhouse.” 

“Well, you better hurry up. My friends are waiting for me 
to go to the race track. If you’re not home by 8:30, I’m 
leaving.” 

“Tll be there as soon as I can, ” she said, not believing he 
would really leave their 3-year-old son Jason alone. Little did 
she know how dangerous her husband’s addiction had 
become. She returned home to find her son alone. The next 
day she packed her bags and left. 

“Compulsive gambling is the invisible addiction of the 


90s,” said a counselor at the Council on Compulsive Gam- - 


bling of New Jersey. “You can’t see it or smell it and by the 
time someone realizes one is addicted, the person is almost 
completely destroyed.” 

More women gamble now than in the past. The counselor 
compared gambling in the ‘90s to the lifting of prohibition. 

“Once it became socially acceptable for people to drink, 
more people did,” he said. 

“With gambling so widespread now, more peeple are 
gambling.” 

Doctors, lawyers, laborers, homemakers mad students 
gamble. Gambling addictions are nondiscriminatory. They 
cross every gender, ethical, religious and racial line. 

Case histories compiled by the Council on Compulsive 
Gambling show only four out of every 100 gambling addicts 
recover. 

A stranger or someone outside of the family sometimes 
has a better chance of detecting a gambling problem than 
someone who is close to the gambler. This person is less likely 
to be caught up in the web of denial the gambler has spun for 


Gambling: an addiction for An 


him or herself, he said. 

Acounselor and recovered gambler from Gamblers Anony- 
mous, who calls himself “Joe,” said it’s difficult to pinpoint a 
compulsive gambler. 

He told a story about another gambler who was going out 
to a bar gambling away $100 a night. He said the man’s wife 
confronted him with what she thought was a drinking 
problem. She wanted him to go to Alcoholics Anonymous. 
She didn’t realize he was gambling away the $100 a night. 

“Gamblers are tough to confront. They often keep secret 
how much they gamble,” he said. . 

He said a lot of them buy lottery tickets at different stores 
around town so that no one notices how much they are really 
spending. He also said most gamblers hide their paystubs 
from their spouses, and explained how he had never let his 
wife see their income taxes. He didn’t want her to notice the 
winnings. 


“A compulsive gambler will be broke,” he said. “This — 


person usually lives rent free with relatives or his or per 
parents help pay the bills.” 

Joe said a compulsive gambler is Siways the first in line 
when a family member’s will is about to be read. 

“The co-worker who frequently requests advances on his 
or her salary may be an addict,” he said. 

This theory also applies to those co-workers who use up all 
of their “sick” days before July. 

According to Joe, out of a class of 40 college students, four 
are probably compulsive gamblers. He estimated that 10 
percent of the workforce is a compulsive gambler. 

Gambling diminishes one’s sense of values and responsi- 
bilities. 

“When I was young, I always wanted to work at the Boston 
Garden. I finally got ajob there taking apart the floor between 
hockey and basketball games,” Joe said . 

He said after working for a few days, making $30 a night, 
which was good money for those days his boss told him to 
come in at 10 p.m.. on Friday. He said when Friday rolled 
around he and a few buddies went to the race track. 

He said after winning $300 he never showed up at the 
Garden that night. He said he rationalized this by telling 
himselfhe made more money at the track than he would have 
made at work that night. 

Gambling addicts often disappoint their families and 
themselves. Joe explained how after winning a large sum of 
money on a wager, he hinted to his parents that he would be 
getting them a color television for Christmas. 

His parents didn’t get a television that Christmas. Joe said 
he had lost the money gambling and ended up buying 
aftershave for his dad and some sort of trinket for his mom. 


Sports gambling proves 
a very serious problem 


© The illegality of betting on 
athletics hasn’t stopped people 
from putting money down on 
events whether at work or home 


By GEORGE R. SCIONE 
Sports Editor 


he American workplace has changed over passed years, 
with break-time conversations evolving from common 
small talk to casual sports babble. In recent years 
however, sports are the main concern in a busy office. 
“Who beat whom? Who played well? Did I win,” is often 
heard circulating through major institutions. Both on and off 
the field, players are now expected to perform to the highest 
degree of potential, not for their sake but rather the sake of 
the gambler. 

Country singer Kenny Rogers would strive in ‘Gambaholic’ 
community, where money is counted everyday, dirty money. 
Massachusetts is one of 49 states where sports gambling 
illegal. New Jersey, the only state which allows sports gam- 
bling, contains the gambler’s safe haven: Atlantic City. 


qi 


“I met this 1 man at eee 
anonymous who said Pete Rose is a 
real bad gambler, and he’s going 
to be in trouble some day. Come to 
find out 15 years down the road, 
Rose was in trouble.” 


Recovering gambler ‘Joe’ 


Getting a piece of the action is as simple as traveling to the 
corner store for scratch tickets, but in this case you travel to 
work. One can choose between weekly cards, rotisserie 
leagues and friendly wagers on an upcoming event. 

Depending on the amount of money someone’s willing to 
spend will allow them to pick a game to play. 

The average cost of weekly cards is only $1-5 a week, but 
rotisserie leagues, where participants choose actual players 
for their fantasy team, have such exorbitant fees of $100-plus, 
not including transactions (ie. trades, free agent signings). 

Gambling isn’t just for the average person trying to strike 
it rich anymore. In this day of immediate gratification even 
the rich wouldn’t mind a few more bucks to blow. 

A major problem with sports gambling is when players 
whom people put money on, go to the extreme of gambling 
themselves. 

Former member of Cincinnati’s “Big Red Machine,” Pete 
Rose has felt the impact. He is no longer considered part of 
baseball due to late, ex-commissioner, A. Bartlett Giamatti’s 
1989 decision. 

Banning Rose from the game he loved due to rumored 
gambling on baseball, is as debatable as the balanced budget 
amendment. It is fact that Rose gambled, but on baseball? 

“I met this man at gamblers anonymous who said Pete 
Rose is a real bad gambler, and he’s going to be in trouble 
some day,” A recovering gambler “Joe” said. “Come to find 
out 15 years down the road, Rose was in trouble.” 

A former teammate of Rose, Johnny Bench, recently went 
on a radio talk show and bashed Roses alleged baseball 
gambling, but Rose retaliated with Bench’s past life of 
blowing money on his wedding night. 

Due to his love for both baseball and money, Rose has no 
shot at attaining the one thing he wanted: Hall of Fame 
status. 

Another sports icon with gambling problems, ‘the immor- 
tal’ Michael Jordan, has had rumors of his problems passed 
throughout the media for the past three years. This only 
added to rumors of his father’s death. 


Special 


Racing for dollars 
ONE OF the more popular venues for gamblers to 


“Even if] had bought the television when I had the money, 
the sad part is I probably would have sold it for more money 
to gamble,” he said. | 

Compulsive gambling counselors encourage friends andi 
family members of suspected addicts to confront the Person - 
with the problem in a kind and caring manner. 

It’s sometimes hard for family members to say “no” to~ 


Pick a winner 


D. Miller photo 

PEOPLE GAMBLE everyday away from home, but | 
risk even more dough at work where they find 
ample opportunities to blow their paychecks. 

The latest-line on gambling, printed everyday in local 
papers is questioned as being immoral to print in the paper 
since it is illegal and easily accessible for gambling junkies to 
find and then call the bookie. 

The odds are favorable that these athletes and all gam- 
bling junkies alike, might find solace in keeping money in a 
bank allowing it to accrue in a safe and easy way. 


Gamblers Anonymous (617)-338-6020 


Council on Compulsive Gambling 
1-800-GAMBLER 
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ie beat the odds are dog and horse tracks. 


zone with a gambling problem, especially when they are 
a bookie is coming after them if they don’t pay their 
its. 
‘Giving money toa gambler is like throwing gasoline into 
Ve,” Joe said. 
’eople try to help the person, hoping if they help them just 
| last time, they will stop. This is not the case. People don’t 


i 


The odds of getting struck by 
htning are better than the odds 
winning Mass Millions jackpot, 
it people still take their chances 


})ANIELLE PAPLASKAS 
lal Features Editor 


hile standing in line at the convenience store, you 
watch the man ahead ofyou quickly, or sometimes 
not so quickly, estimate which combination of 
ditch tickets will unlock the door to financial bliss. 
‘ace tracks and pool halls used to be the gambling 
cas. Today, we find chances to gamble in common, 


yday places. 
}eno, a relatively new numbers game drawn every five 


is still played in most church halls. 

Valk into any convenience store or supermarket today 
you hardly have to wonder what a casino might be like. 
# Massachusetts State Lottery waits to accommodate your 
bling whim. ; 

liedre Coyle, Media Relations Director for the Massachu- 
‘Lottery Commission, said in the ‘94 fiscal year took in 
billion gross income. In fiscal year ‘95 the gross income 
to $2.82 billion. 

}(he majority of net income goes to the local aid divi- 
3,” Coyle said. Out of last year’s $641 million net income, 
6 million went directly to cities and towns to be utilized 

ever necessary. 

) (he balance goes to programs like library funds, school 
Bhes, school libraries and municipal highways,” Coyle 


fae formula for distributing the lottery’s net income 
g cities and towns is based on property values and 
lation. 

he reason for this is so highly populated, needy cities 
higher percentage of this money,” Coyle said. 

feople can bet on four different numbers games. The 
‘ Numbers Game is a four-digit nightly drawing. A 

fn chooses any number from one to ten and makes a 

tir according to sequence of these numbers. 
ie odds. of hitting all four numbers in exact order are 
000. If you are lucky enough to be that one person that 


jutes, can be found in many restaurants and in most bars. 


ericans in the ’90s 


Nov. 7, Casino Bill Results 


Methuen: Doo 2 
6,112 


2,837. 
oat 
911 


Lawrence: 


Springfield: 16,169 


17,852 


7.218 
9,004 
294 


Chicopee: 


New Bedford: 17,000 
5,234 


1,44] 


realize they actual enable the person to continue to gamble.” 

“If they deny the problem, and the relationship is worth 
saving, the friend or loved one can try using ultimatums to 
convince the person to get help.” 

Much like alcoholics, ultimately compulsive gamblers 
must want to help themselves. 

The odds may look dismal for those who love to gamble, 
but Joe is proof that if you really want to stop, it’s not 
impossible. 

“I was able to keep my ey: Joe said. “But a friend of 
mine wasn’t so lucky.” 


Mayers donate cash to state 


hits all four numbers exactly, you can take home a lump sum 
of $5,000. 

The three other lottery drawings alternate nights. 

On Monday and Thursday nights Mass Cash is drawn. The 
odds of picking all five digits on this game are 1:330,000. The 
largest amount you can win on Mass Cash is 100,000 cash. 

Odds of winning Mass Millions, a six-digit number drawn 
on Tuesday and Friday nights are 1:13.9 million. Mass Millions 
holds the record on the largest Massachusetts Lottery payoffs; 
it gave away $37 million once. 

Megabucks is another six-digit number drawn on Wednes- 
day and Saturday nights. The odds of winning the jackpot on 
this game are 1:5 million. A Megabucks winner once received 
$21 million . 

Mail-in entries pop up randomly after one of these bets are 
placed. These should be sent to lottery headquarters in 
Braintree where you will get a chance to be picked from other 
entries to be on the television game show, Bonus Bonanza. 

Twenty-seven contestants are picked each week to be on 
the show and have a chance to win more money. 

During the show three home viewer contestants are 
picked. These people can take home $1,000 each automati- 
cally. 

Even if you weren't picked to be on the show, or to be a 
home contestant, you still have a chance to win with the 
special bonus number located on the right side of each ticket. 

Compare this number with the Bonus Number picked each 
week. If your number matches exactly, you’ll be paid $2,000 
per $1 bet. 

If by chance you match the bonus number on your ticket 
to the bonus number drawn that night check to see if the first 
digit exactly matches the first digit of the Daily Numbers 
Game number drawn for that day. 

If all these numbers match the bonus game prize becomes 
$10,000 per $1 bet. 

If numbers games aren’t your favorite gambling method, 
you can choose from more than 20 different instant win 
scratch tickets. 

Some of these games boast prizes of $5 million dollars, $4 
million dollars, $2 million dollars, $2,000 and so on. 

If and when you win on a scratch ticket, don’t forget Uncle 
Sam wants his share, too. Any winnings over $600 must be 
cashed at one of the regional offices in Fairhaven, Woburn or 
Worcester. 

Hits over $25,000 must be cashed at Lottery Headquarters 
in Braintree, where all state and federal taxes will be deducted 
automatically. 


Scott Ferren 


Keep Keno 
in the bar 
scene only 


@It may be an attractive 
gamble to some bar owners, 
but it doesn’t belong in 
variety stores 


bling and whether it should stay illegal in Massa 
chusetts in order to save citizens’ bank accounts. 

I happen to believe that if people wish to blow their 
hard-earned cash on a million-to-one shot for the mere 
chance of riches, then they should unarguably have 
that right. 

Gambling is in people’s blood, especially for people 
that happen to win once or twice. They’re convinced 
lady luck is sitting happily on their shoulder and it’s 
only a matter of time before the big bucks roll in. 

The American dream used to consist of working 
hard for the house in the suburbs, white picket fence 
and 2.5 children. Now it’s the hope of picking the right 
six numbers (plus a bonus number) for a dream life. It’s 
fun to fantasize, anyway. 

Part of that dream is Keno. For those unaware of 
how this psychotic game works, it’s fairly simple. It’s 
the same theory as Megabucks or Mass Millions, where 
players have to choose a certain amount of numbers 
then watch the lottery at night to see if those numbers 
pop up, except it’s a bit quicker. Instead of waiting 
until the next day to find out if the white picket fence 
is yours, the results pop up every five minutes. 

This is truly wonderful. People can now lose a dollar 
(or more) per five minutes. What a concept. 

Again, the Commonwealth’s citizens still have the 
right to lose however much money they can hawk 
down at the consignment shop in a quicker time 
frame. Isn’t capitalism beautiful? 

While that may be all well and good, here’s where 
the problem comes in. 

Convenience stores. 

If people are in a lounge getting loaded and throw- 
ing a few bucks toward a chance at their dream lives, 
then so be it. It’s fun to gamble in small groups of 
drunken folk anyway. But to see these people sitting in 
a convenience store, drinking coffee and mindlessly 
staring at the Keno screens is quite a sight. 

Children often go to convenience stores, perhaps to 
pick up some milk and bread for their lazy parents, 
and have to see these people just sitting there...staring. 

What kind of example does this set for the chil- 
dren? Not a very good one. It just promotes gambling 
as a way to earn money. 

Children are easily influenced by the adults around 
them. Ifa child sees a half-tanked, middle-age group of 
adult delinquents sitting at the local store day after 
day, it will eventually seem alright to do the same. 

Kenois a fun game, albeit a bit addictive (I can attest 
to that) and there’s absolutely nothing wrong with 
going to a bar with a few friends and playing a few 
rounds during the night. But the line has to be drawn 
there. Convenience stores are no place for pathetic 
Keno players to be seen by young eyes. 

This subject was floated out to the press by ambi- 
tious lawmakers a few months back, and the legisla- 
tors had hoped to bring about laws that would prevent 
Keno in such establishments. Since then, the subject 
has barely been broached by the media, and it’s time 
for more light to be shed on it. 

Instead of these politicians talking about cutting 
student aid and welfare, they should concentrate their 
efforts on something that could make a positive 
change in our society. Get Keno out of convenience 
stores and keep it in the lounges and bars. There’s 
simply no need for it elsewhere. 


Scott Ferren 


Keno is a fun game, albeit a bit 
addictive 


T he argument continues to rage on about gam 
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Vietnamese native 
pursues his dream 


continued from page 20 

thing, but they just beat me with their fists 
and kicked me with their shoes,” he said. 
“When I couldn’t answer the questions, 
someone from the back left and back right 
grabbed my head and banged it down to the 
table.” 

The authorities wanted to know why he 
wanted to escape his country. 

“I want a better life,” he said. 

He spent six months in the isolation cell 
before he was moved to the labor unit with 
other people. 

“Thad to go to the forest again and chop 
wood,” he said. “I used an ax.” 

Prisoners got two meals a day. Each meal 
consisted of three small bowls of rice and 
no meat or vegetables. They got water to 
drink. 

“I got sick,” Nguyen said. “I got malaria. 
They didn’t bring a doctor. They just gave 
me medicine.” 

In 1983, Nguyen was released with free- 
dom papers. He went home, but had to 
report to the village police immediately. 
They kept him under surveillance for six 
months. 

“Every day, during the surveillance pe- 
riod, Ihad to goto the police,” he said. “Ihad 
to do things for them. I had to chop wood 
and clean outside for them.” 

When his six months were up, he tried 
to find another boat to escape his homeland 
again. But he didn’t have the money to pay 
the fee. 

“TI wrote to my sister and brother who 
lived in America to ask for money,” he said. 

It was illegal to have United States cur- 
rency so they sent him a large package of 
goods instead. They hoped he would sell 
things from the package and in that way get 
money for his passage on another boat. 

“The customs at the harbor made me 
pay them money to get my package back,” 
he said. 

But like a bad dream, his life was inter- 
rupted again. 

“Thad just come back from church when 
they captured mé again without reason,” 
he said. “I was innocent.” 


The soldiers blamed him for writing 
anti-government handbills. 

“T have a bad background,” he said. “My 
father was a soldier from North Vietnam, 
who in 1954 escaped to the South, (and was 
therefore considered a traitor to the Com- 
munist cause), and my brother and sister 
lived in the United States. They don’t like 
me for that.” 

Nguyen was kept in jail for three years 
this time. He was held in the isolation cell 
for one year. His hands and feet were cuffed 
again like before, and his family were for- 
bidden to send him things. The police told 
his family that he couldn’t receive gifts 
until he admitted his involvement in the 
handbill incident. 

“They investigated me often in the first 
few months by the night,” he said. “They 
shone alamp on my face and beat me many 
times. I still have pain here (pointing to the 
left side of his rib cage) when the wind 
blows.” 

When he was taken out of isolation, he 
was put in a room with 80 men. The room 
was about 12-by-48-feet in size. Food con- 
sisted of rice and water again, but a lot less 
of it than before. : 

“We took showers with water that was 
mixed with saliva and blood,” he said. “There 
was, a pipe on the wall. We had to use our 
mouths to suck the water out. When we did 
that our gums hit the pipe and blood came 
out. We had to suck hard many times to 
gather water in the bucket.” 

Surprisingly, cruelty and kindness are 
cell mates in such a situation. 

“Everybody loved each other at that 
time,” Nguyen said. “In this system, we 
have to organize something to help each 
other. When we got food from our families, 
we contributed some of it to a fund for 
people who got no family support. The 
prison guards always took our medicines.” 

When he was released, he still had to 
show himself to the village police. 

“I decided to escape at any cost,” he said. 

He got help from his parents and his 
brother and sister. The Catholic Church 
sponsored him. 


Painful Reminder 


In 1990, he escaped from his country 
and went to Indonesia. ~ 

“I came to a small island whose name 
was Galang,” he said. “Everything was the 
same, like prison, but you were free to go 
places.” 

At this refugee camp, Nguyen had to 
declare his background and go through a 
screening program. U.S. officials interviewed 
him and found him to be acceptable. © 

“Many things unfair happened while I 
was there,” he said. “Iwas an asylum seeker. 
Someone who had a political background 
couldn’t be accepted as a refugee, but some- 
one who had money would be accepted. 
And someone who had Indonesian friends 
would be accepted, too.” 

Nguyen’s road to freedom took him from 
Vietnam to Indonesia to Singapore to Japan 
to Seattle and then finally to Boston. 

“I was very excited,” he said. “There was 
snow in Seattle, and it was very cold. When 
I flew from Seattle to Boston, I saw many 
snow-covered mountains.” 

His brother and sister met him at Logan. 


“They investigated 
me often in the 
first few months by 
the night,” he said. 
“They shone a lamp 
on my face and 
beat me many 
times. I still have 
pain here (pointing 
to the left side of 
his rib cage) when 
the wind blows.” 
Thang Nguyen 


The ride home through crowded city 
streets opened his eyes to a world that 
always seemed to slip from his grasp: 

“I was impressed by how modern every- 
thing was,” he said. “When my brother told 
me the tunnel (Callahan) goes under a river, 
I was amazed. My sister took me every- 
where to get help.” 5 

It was February-when he came to this 
country, and he started at NECC the follow- 
ing September. 

“I stayed home,” he said. “But I still 
learned English by myself. When I took the 
test, I got a reading level four, and a core 
grammar level four.” 

Now he is a full-time student, taking 
four courses. He lives with support from 
public welfare and works for community 
services 16 hours a week. 

He would like to eventually concentrate 
in manufacturing, engineering and tech- 
nology. He hopes to write programs for a 
machine shop some day. 

“I like the United States because every- 
one has a chance for an education,” he said. 


____ Don’t forget 


Open House 


Desktop Publishing 


Wednesday, November 29, 1995 
12:00—1:00 pm 
Spurk Building: Room 101 


Meet with Faculty, Program Coordinator, 
Co-Op Education Facilitator 


Review Curriculum Requirements for 
Desktop Publishing Certificate (12 credits) 
Commercial Art/Desktop Publishing Certificate (1 year) 
General Studies: Commercial Art Option (2 year) 


For more information call (508) 374-5867 


Open House 


ACCOUNTING 
Business ADMINISTRATION 

Business STUDIES WITH CONCENTRATIONS: 

BusiNess FINANCE 

PRODUCTION AND INVENTORY CONTROL 

APICS/MATeRIALS MANAGEMENT 

MicROCOMPUTER APPLICATIONS 

ComPUTER PROGRAMMING 


Major Investment Opportunities. 


ComPuTER INFORMATION SYSTEMS 
Human Resource MANAGEMENT — 
INTERNATIONAL BUSINESS 
MARKETING 
SMALL Business MANAGEMENT 
Social SCIENCE 
TECHNICAL MANAGEMENT 


CenrtiIFICATE, ASSOCIATE’S, BACHELOR'S AND MasTer’sS DEGREE PROGRAMS 
Evenina Crasses: 5:30 p.m. & 8:05 p.m. SESSIONS 
WEEKEND C asses: 8:00 A.M. & 1:30 p.m. SESSIONS 


ACADEMIC, FINANCIAL AID AND CAREER COUNSELING AVAILABLE. 


There is no better investment than your education. 


NEXT TERM BEGINS JAN. 8 


New HAMPSHIRE COLLEGE 
It's Where You're Going That Counts 


Division of Continuing Education Salem Center 


19-A Keewayoin Drive ¢ SALEM, NH 03079-2840 « 


(603) 893-9600 » FAX (603) 893-6665 


An old-fashioned alternative 
to everyday stress is prayer and 
togetherness for these students 


By SIERRA FRANK 
Staff Reporter 


66 Istand at the door and knock. If anyone hears my voice 
and opens the door, I will come in.” Jesus’ words, 
recorded in the New Testament, provide the inspira- 

tion behind the Open Door Christian Fellowship, a non- 

denominational prayer group which meets in Spurk-115 
every Wednesday at noon. 

_ The group, open to students and faculty prepares for 

Jesus and renews the invitation for him to take part in their 

S. 
ye focus on the things we have in common,” their 
adviser, James Gustafson, professor of philosophy, said. 
“We leave our denominational differences at the door.” He 
is also quick to point out that they don’t have the time or 
the resources to substitute for church. 

Instead, it provides a lull in the storm for members, 
giving them a quiet place to turn to and escape the stress 
of daily life. 

The Open Door Christian Fellowship began meeting 30 
years ago. Then called the Bible Club, it was organized 
under the initiative and guidance of Roland Kimball for 
students interested in doing bible studies. 

Kimball turned the leadership of the group over to 
Gustafson about 20 years ago. That left Kimball free to 
pursue other goals. 

While the group has changed over the years, Gustafson 
said it basically does the same things. They still do some 
bible studies, although the tone is not as academic as it 
once was. 

The Fellowship has always been a small, close knit 
sroup, never having more than 15 members. This year the 
sroup is small, with only five to seven regular members, all 
»f whom are new this semester. However, Gustafson points 
ut there are several members who come and go. 

“It’s hard to be consistant, meeting in the middle of the 
week,” he said, noting that shifting schedules and other 
vents make it hard for many students and faculty to 
attend. 

“The beautiful thing about it is we all love each other, we 
get along,” he said. 

_ The group’s focus is ona spirit of love for each other, for 

che community and for God. 
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Features 


lub offers Bible study, fellowship 


While meeting on Wednesday afternoons can make 
attendance difficult, Gustafson said the timing is ideal in 
other ways. 

“It provides a safe and peaceful place to kind of catch 
your breath and get out of the rat race,” he said. “You 
realize what you're so stressed out about isn’t the biggest 
thing in the world.” 

The Fellowship provides support to its members, a 
haven from outside stress and a chance to quietly reflect on 
how their lives and religion interact. : 

“Each meeting is different from the last,” Gustafson 
said. “We don’t have any ritualized formulas.” 

“We just improvise as we go along,” he said. “I tell you, 
a lot of times it’s pretty amazing.” 

Although there are no rituals, the weekly meetings do 
follow a basic pattern. Each meeting runs for about an 
hour, during which members are invited to share spiritual 
experiences from the last week. 

Sometimes they discuss personal problems, and mem- 
bers will share an inspirational reading or part of a sermon. 

“We share how Jesus works in our lives,” said member 
Diane Marquis. 

After sharing, there is prayer. They pray both silently 
and aloud, Gustafson said. Sometimes they use the Lord’s 
Prayer, but more often they simply pray for each other, for 
the school, for the community or for a current issue which 
concerns them. 

The prayer meetings are informal and relaxed, allowing 
members to feel safe and comfortable with one another 
and to really be open about their views on God. 

“It’s kind of low-key,” Diane Marquis said. 

She is new to the group this year, although she has been 
attending NECC for a year. A Lawrence native, Marquis is 
attending the Haverhill campus this year to take classes in 
early childhood education. 

Marquis feels it is nice to be able to meet with other 
students and professors who, like herself, are practicing 
Christians attending a secular school. The group’s presi- 
dent, Erin Fritz, agrees. 

“It’s nice to know there-are other people on campus 
who believe what I believe,” Fritz said. 

In addition to its small weekly prayer meeting, the 
Open-Door Christian Fellowship occasionally reaches out 
to the community and the campus. 

“We’re focused on meeting the needs of others,” Mar- 
quis said. “And that alone is what Christianity is primarily 
about.” 

The group has just completed a two week showing of the 
film, Jesus, which is shown every semester for interested 
students. The film is a literal translation of Jesus’ life. 

“This is not an artistic interpretation,” Gustafson said. 
“If people have never read the Gospel, it gives them a good 


basis to judge other films about Christ.” 

Since the film is so literal, it is of special interest not only 
to practicing Christians, but also to history students and 
those who are curious about the life of Jesus Christ in a 
historical context. 

Another recent project of the Fellowship’s was a canned 
food drive involving the entire Haverhill campus. This idea 
was initiated by last year’s president, and gained momen- 
tum through the active support of members, until it was 
picked up by the student senate and extended to the whole 
school. 

The drive was extremely successful last year, Gustafson 
said. 


Taking action to shelter the homeless 


@ A person who gives 
and doesn’t count the 
cost 


By IAN FLAHERTY 
Staff Reporter 


ome people dedicate their lives to 
helping those who have much less 


than themselves. 
“I try not to get too attached to them,” 
said Jackie Martin, head of Gloucester’s 


Action shelter. “I always do, though, I never 
forget any of them.” 

Martin has been with the shelter since 
its beginning 12 years ago. 

The shelter has room for 30 people at a 
time and is offered on a first-come first- 
served basis. Each tenant is allowed to stay 
90 days. 

They range in ages anywhere from 18 to 
mid-60s. 

“People in the area give us (the shelter) 
a lot of grief,” Martin said. 

“They don’t understand that ifwe weren't 
taking them in and feeding them, they 
would probably be breaking into houses, or 
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stealing from convenience stores. Anyone 
will steal if they are hungry enough.” 

The tour of the shelter included a visit to 
the kitchen where Martin cooks two meals 
a day. 

She also launders the clothes so that 
everyone has clean clothes for the next day. 

Sleeping arrangements resemble those 
of a summer camp, just large rooms with 
bunk beds. 

Martin literally lives at the shelter dur- 
ing the work week, to make sure that she 
will always be there to help someone. 

Susan Waller, a longtime friend of 
Martin’s, says Martin was always looking to 
help others. 

“Even when we were children, she knew 
this was what she wanted to do,” Waller 
said. “Jackie was there for everyone.” 

Martin has a way of soothing the people 
at her shelter. A girl who looked to be about 
16-years-old, came running around the cor- 
ner. 

She was upset because someone had 
told her that the police were coming to the 
shelter. 

Martin calmed her down by telling her 
that they were not coming just then. 

But since the police are no stranger to 
the shelter, she warns the girl that they may 
show up eventually. 

The girl had just turned 21 that day. 

She asked of the crowded TV room, 
“Who wants to take me out on the town 
tonight?” 

One man jokingly replied, "You know 
my wife doesn’t let me see other women.” 

The room then filled with laughter. 

Apparently the police will knock on the 
door at any time of the night when they 
have problems. 

For instance, if they have a homeless 
person wandering the streets drunk, they 


will pick him up and bring him to the 
shelter. 

Martin never refuses anyone if there is 
enough room and is glad to help the police 
avoid unnecessary paperwork. 

“But when the shelter is brought up at 
city council meetings, the police never have 
anything nice to say about it,” Martin said. 

An interruption by a loud screeching 
noise led Martin to explain that one of her 
workers is testing the alarm they carry 
room to room during night checks. 

“I haven’t used it yet, but better safe 
than sorry,” she said. 

An amusing story surfaced one day 
while Martin and her mother were walking 
through the woods a couple of years ago. 

Martin’s mother was worried about the 
number of homeless in that particular area, 
and she was scared of getting attacked. 

“Just tell them you’re Jackie Martin’s 
mother,” she told her mother. “She didn’t 
find it funny,” she said. “I laughed anyway.” 


Jackie Martin 


“I try not to get too 
attached to them. I 
always do, though, I 


never forget any of 
them.” 
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‘Antigone’ shines 
in Top Notch show 


® Strong performances 
by student actors create 
successful production 


By CHRISTINE M. CARON 


Arts & Entertainment Editor 

ometimes it takes more than a leader 
S to make a performance shine; in fact, 
it takes a king. Christopher D’Urso 
was just that. 

As Creon, in the Top Notch Players’ fall 
production, Antigone, D’Urso, with his pow- 
erful voice and dynamic expressions, al- 
most single-handedly made the performance 
a success. He was to theater what Sean 
Connery is to movies. 

“It seemed like all of the other actors 
were trying too hard to get where he (D’Urso) 
already was naturally,” said Richard Stu- 
dent, NECC alumnus. “Everyone did a really 
good job, but Creon was excellent.” 

In front of a full crowd, a simple black 
stage and red velvet drapes outlined the 
what-would-be destroyed lives of the cast. 

Antigone, played by Jen Howard, was the 
play’s female hero striving to reveal a pas- 
sionate belief that moral law still exists. 

Howard’s acting and overall appearance 
fit that of Sophocles’ Antigone perfectly. 
Her complexion, plain and without makeup, 
exemplified the saying, “beauty is only skin 
deep.” 

The sole criticism of Howard’s perfor- 
mance was poor volume. During many of 
the softer and more intimate conversa- 
tional scenes, lines were stated too quietly, 
lacking the vocal variety needed to keep 
audiences from leaning forward to hear 
better. 

A tragedy between families, friends and 


Drama Review _ 


lovers, the Players displayed the timeless 
heroism vs. politics view blatantly. 

Erin Fritz, as the Chorus, exemplified 
this point. : 

Narrating in loud and clear phrases, 
Fritz walked the audience through peak 
intervals in the play. With several long and 
flawless speeches, she fully defined a trag- 
edy. 

Gasping, “there is no hope - yow’re 
trapped, the whole sky is falling on you and 
all you can do is shout,” Fritz further en- 
hanced what evils were in store for Antigone’s 
viewers. 

Much like Shakespeare’s Romeo & Juliet, 
Antigone and Creon’s son, Haemon, also 
shared a grievous love affair ending in 
death. However, it was a less than convinc- 
ing performance. 


With his boyish appearance and dainty © 


voice, Chris Bradley, as Haemon, trying to 
be Antigone’s sweet seducer, seemed more 
like her brother. The two kissing scenes 
between the pair made the audience’s hearts 
squirm instead of melt. 

Rather than feeling intense grief for the 
couple when forced apart by Creon, viewers 
were relieved. The love affair wasn’t em- 
phasized strongly enough to cause pain in 
the first place. 

Although Antigone was a strong produc- 
tion filled with surprising talent, there was 
one puzzling factor: Teresa Woods as 
Eurydice. 

Shown knitting in the opening scene 
was Woods’ only appearance - where did 
she go? Was it a necessary part to fill? 
Perhaps, but it confused viewers more than 
it sustained them. 

Overall, the Players displayed a nice 
representation of theatrical talent here at 
NECC. 
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CHRISTOPHER D’URSO plays Creon in the Top Notch Players’ fall produ 
tion, ‘Antigone’ with a decent display of theatrical ability. D’'Urso kept tt 
play alive with his enthusiastic portrayal of a power hungry king. 
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Campus groups to 


flood of mind-broadening arts per- 
formances containing music, dance 
and poetry will be offered at 
CC Dec. 1-3. 
Music Professor Michael Finegold teams 
p With David Pihl for a concert showcasing 
‘contemporary American female composers 
Dec. 3 at 2 p.m., in the Bentley Library. 
_ Finegold, on flute, is emphatic on stressing 
the importance of contemporary classical 
Music, a vastly overlooked category of the 
mre. 

“Students should be coming in to hear 
what kind of classical music is being com- 
posed in the present,” Finegold said. “Even 
_ radio stations cater to only the dead com- 
posers like Bach and Brahms.” 

The idea to rebel against the hackneyed 
themes of classical music got offthe ground 
in March of ’94 when Finegold heard the 
work of Elaine Erickson at Carnegie Hall in 
New York City, where they were both per- 
forming. 

Erickson’s compositions are among those 
on display at the Dec. 3 concert. She is flying 
in from her Iowa home to attend the perfor- 
mance, and she will accompany one of her 
works with a poem specifically written for 
_ the composition. 

In addition to playing at NECC, the duo 
of Finegold and Pihl are also performing at 
Pihl’s teaching home, Worcester State. The 
collegiate atmosphere is Finegold’s favorite 
. performing venue. 
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Make The Transfer Connection 
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“Colleges are more interested in explor- 
ing things in regard to music and learning,” 
Finegold said. “College faculties also pro- 
mote us more than a community would.” 

The entire performance includes other 
American female composers such as 
Finegold’s fellow Yale graduate Emma Lou 
Diemer and Columbia University’s 
Katherine Hoover. 

The event is free and open to the public. 

To round off the three days of campus 
performances is the Still Point Dance 
Company’s two day recital on Dec. 1 and 2 
at 7: 30 p.m., in the gymnasium. The stu- 
dent dance show features between 15 and 
18 routines covering every nuance of the 
dance spectrum, from hip-hop to ballet. 

The recital offers a chance for members 
of the dance company to perform in any 
way they want. They have unlimited free- 
doms to decide what they want to do in 
every category and the rewards reaped from 
the up to five hours a day in practicing is 
infinite. 

“I love to perform,” said Dave Bibeau, a 
dance/theater major featured this fall anda 
2 1/2 year veteran of the dance company. 
“It’s a great opportunity to relax and chill 
out from regular academic life.” 

The gratifications of dancing are shared 
between students like Bibeau, who plans to 
transfer as a dance/theater major to Bradford 
or UNH, and to those enjoying dance with 
in other areas of study like Andrea Whalen, 
a liberal arts major. 

“I came into this to see if] want dance to 
be my major,” Whalen said. “I don’t know 
yet, but I like what I’m doing.” 

In addition to campus performances, 
the Still Point Dancers also performed A 
Choreographers’ Showcase at the 
Newburyport Firehouse Nov. 17., which fea- 
tured 12 students numbers. Dancers cho- 
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Music, dance on tap 
10r semester's end 


reographed some of their own numbers as 
well as performed in them for the show. 

Adviser Elaine Mawhinney also choreo- 
graphed routines and plays many different 
roles to her students. 


FREE 


Activation! 
FREE 


Artistic showcase 


File photos 
AN ARRAY of talent featuring works 
of Iowa composer Elaine Erickson, 
above, whose music will be played 
at a concert with Michael Finegold 
and David Pihl on Dec. 3 at 2 p.m. 
David Bibeau and Andrea Whalen, 
left, are two of the dancers partici- 
pating in the two day student dance 
recital Dec. 1 & 2 in the gym at 7:30 
p.m. 


“Elaine is very compassionate to our 
needs,” Bibeau said “She gives us guidance 
in and out of class, and she is our friend.” 

Tickets for the NECC shows are $4 for 
adults and-$3 for students. 
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@ Innovative artists 
mark the return of a 
dying art form 


By JONATHAN LEES 
Staff Reporter 


ip-hop fans disappointed by 

H stagnant summer lyrics, prepare 

yourselves. The brute force of win- 

ter is upon us — the setting for the unleash- 
ing of a mental invasion. 

Rap music has always been a forum: for 
controversy, timely topics and lyrical wiz- 
ardry. At its worst, it has been labeled 
violent and thoughtless. 

At its best, hip-hop music is intense, 
intelligent and mesmerizing. 

With recent material and soon-to-be re- 
leased records, rap artists are poised for the 
attack with innovative rhymes for the mind, 
inspired by the cruelty of Jack Frost. 

The bomb has been dropped! Funkmaster 
Flex, a veteran New York DJ, has reared his 
head from the underground with a slew of 
guest rhymers on his debut album, The Mix 
Tape (Vol. 1): 60 Minutes of Funk. 

Featuring vocal assassins Q-Tip (A Tribe 
Called Quest), Redman, Method Man (Wu- 
Tang Clan), Keith Murray, Sadat X, Busta 
Rhymes, and Mobb Deep, this album is 
chillin’ in the classic zone. Filled with re- 
mixes, scratch jams and freestyles, it repre- 
sents everything hip-hop stands for and 
pulls it off with style. 

Check out the ill rhyming when Redman 
and Method Man collaborate to wreck a 
track strictly off the top of their heads. Old 
school fanatics will freak when Flex blows 
the dust off the medley of classic jams by 
Run IMC, Eric B. and Rakim, Biz Markie 
and Special Ed, making it fresh for 95. The 
old joined with the new is the four star 
flavor for this album and should not be 
slept on. 

Speaking of veterans, KRS-One, known 


Rock releases keep u 


S Musical serge from 
new, old artists hit just 
in time for holidays 


By JOHN JANES 
Staff Reporter 


** Down — Nola: A side project which fea- 
tures members of Crowbar, Corrosion of 
Conformity, and Pantera is Nola. Each band’s 
respective styles mesh to form a unique and 
powerful sound. The music stays cohesive, 
yet at the same time, the different styles 
can be picked out. 

Philip Anselmo sings soulfully and his 


Music Reviews 


as the educator in rap music, returns with 
“the real hip-hop” as he states in the mind 
blowing tune, Represent the Real (co-starring 
Das EFX). This album far surpasses his last 
effort, Sex and Violence, as KRS drops knowl- 
edge over beats provided by DJ Premier 
(Gang Starr), Diamond D and Showbiz. 

Where other rappers fall off the map 
(usually due to tired subject matter), KRS is 
there to sweep the floor of all wack rappers, 
as he attacks on the track MC’s Act Like They 
Don’t Know. 

“A lot of MCs take that word MC lightly/ 
but they can’t even rock a crowd/not even 
slightly,” speaks the Edu-tainer in his rug- 
ged trademark voice. This LP is filled with 
solid material — for example, the smooth, 
laid-back melody of R.E.A.LIT.Y., flowing 
into the pass-the-mic classic Free Mumia 
(with Channel Live), and the lyrically inno- 
vative, Hold. All the songs don’t reach KRS’s 
full potential. 

The Truth loses itself in paranoid con- 
spiracy theories involving the church, and 
while the lyrics reflect true thought, they 
still don’t hold the track together. At the14- 
song mark, this album still elevates to the 
level where the vast majority of MC’s will 
never reach. 

With its third album, Temples of Boom, 
Cypress Hill attempts to regain its core 
audience lost on its commercial second 
effort, Black Sunday. Any track on the album 
is an indication of their success. 

Known best as the first hip-hop group to 
openly talk about marijuana, the Hill pro- 
ceeds to educate about the ever-present 
herb on tracks such as Spark Another Owl and 
Stoned Raiders. This album doesn’t get 
wrapped up in herbal rhythms as much 
their previous LPs, which leaves the songs 
open to many new themes. 

The extremely intoxicating Illusions of- 
fers a lyrical exploration of the mind involv- 
ing paranoia and inquisitiveness. They flow 
off a triple-layered beat treat dished out by 


performance should dismiss the notion that 
he is just a run-of-the mill hard-core 
screamer. The rest of the band is solid and 
Pepper Keenan’ lead guitar work is intense. 

The best track is Stone the Crow, a bluesy, 
mid-tempo song on which Anselmo truly 
shines. 

Nola is an album that can appeal to 
anyone from Biohazard fans to fans of 
southern rock. 

+» Red Hot Chili Peppers — One Hot Minute: 
Here, the Chili Peppers reaffirm their status 
as one of the best bands around in any 
genre of music. Avoiding preachy lyrics, the 
Peppers make music just to make music, 
but for enjoyment - period. 

Guitarist Dave Navarro (ex-Jane’s Addic- 


at home. 


as a reminder. 


LOSE 20 POUNDS 
INTWO WEEKS 


Famous U.S. Women's Alpine Ski Team Diet 


During the non-snow off season the U.S. Women's Alpine Ski Team 
members used the "Ski Team” diet to lose 20 pounds in two weeks. That's 
right - 20 pounds in 14 days! The basis of the diet is chemical food 
action and was devised by a famous Colorado physician especially for 
the U.S. Ski Team. Normal energy is maintained (very important!) while 
reducing. You keep "full" - no starvation - because the diet is designed 
that way. It's a diet that is easy to follow whether you work, travel or stay 


This is, honestly, a fantastically successful diet. If it weren't, the U.S. 
Women's Alpine Ski Team wouldn't be permitted to use it! Right? So, 
give yourself the same break the U.S. Ski Team gets. Lose weight the 
scientific, proven way. Even if you've tried all the other diets, you owe it to 
yourself to try the U.S. Women's Alpine Ski Team Diet. That is, if you 
really do want to lose'20 pounds in two weeks. Order today! Tear this out 


Send only $8.95 ($9.60 in Calif.)-add .50 cents RUSH service to: 
American Institute, 721 E. Main Street, Dept. 254, Santa Maria, CA 
93454-4507. Don't order unless you expect to lose 20 pounds in two 
weeks! Because that’s what the Ski Team Diet will do. 
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Real hip hop returns 


DJ Muggs. The eerie new rhythms created 
for the album use sonically charged wails 
and haunting atmospheric soundscapes to 
enhance the listening experience. 

This album is everything that made Cy- 
press Hill the darlings of the underground 
that their first album set off. The only track 
that falters is the repetitive beats and simple- 
minded lyrics of the gang anthem, Throw Ya 
Set In The Air. 

The song bound to get all hip hop heads 
open is Killa Hill, featuring a high-pitched 
nasal attack by band leader B-Real, backed 
up by the trademark phantasmagoric 
sounds and lyrics of the RZA (Wu-Tang 
Clan). This album reaffirms Cypress Hill’s 
position in the rap game and disses anyone 
who opposes the group, including a contro- 
versial musical beat-down to rapper Ice 
Cube. This album was worth the wait. 

If you haven’t heard of the Wu-Tang 
Clan, you haven’t been following rap too 
closely. They have encompassed all the as- 
pects of suave businessmen mixed with an 
arsenal of lyrical skills and an original 
sound. 

Ever since their debut, Enter the 36 Cham- 
bers; they have become the busiest workers 
in the field. Splitting into many side projects 
highlighting each member of the Clan (ol’ 
Dirty Bastard, Raekwon, Method Man), the 
final soloist has been released before the 
sophomore attempt by the full group (due 
in early 1996). 

The Genius’ album Liquid Swords is a 
verbal masterpiece. It focuses on the state 
of the black man today while also concen- 
trating on the shady corporate dealings 
involved in the commercializing of hip-hop. 

There is not one track that fails on this 
album. The subliminal attack on major 
companies in the song, Labels, uses the 
companies’ names in the lyrics. “Tommy 
ain’t my muthafuckin’ boy...I’ll show ‘em 
how to flip a Def Jam.” 

Innovative and visual, this album re- 
flects the trials of inner city life with wise 
commentary sprinkled above the RZA’s most 


tion) replaces John Frusciante and his play- 
ing fits perfectly. 

One of the best songs is Aeroplane, where 
they express their love for music. Tearjerker 


is a mellow love song that sets the listener - 


up for the pounding groove of the title 
track. 

Nobody should be in a bad mood after 
listening to this album. 

“ Life of Agony — Ugly: On the other side 
of the spectrum from the Chili Peppers’ 
uplifting sound is Brooklyn’s Life of Agony, 
whose lyrics could bring even the most 
unfeeling person to the depths of depres- 
sion. ; 

Most of the songs on Ugly are not as 
heavy as songs on LOA’s debut album, River 
Runs Red, but Keith Caputo’s vocals are as 
pained and inspiring as ever. 

A favorite is Unstable, in which Caputo 


_ describes his mother’s diagnosis and battle 


i 


mature DJ work to date. Songs that dare tc 
be tested by weak MC’s are Duel of the Iror 
Mic (featuring Ol’ Dirty Bastard), 
Shadowboxin’ (w/ Method Man) and Cold 
World. As ifthe album didn’t already achieve 
greatness, it is finished off with the head 
nodder I Gotcha Back (previously released on 
the FRESH soundtrack). 

“I gotcha back/so you best watch you’re 
front/cuz it’s the niggers that front/that be 
pullin stunts.” It’s so hard to escape the 
gunfire/I wish I could rule it out like an 
umpire/but its an everlasting game.” 

These words of wisdom are relevant to 
anyone living in the city today. This album 
is an tribute to the heart and politics of rap 
music and should be taken seriously. 

For those behind of the recent avalanche 
ofreleases, albums to grab include: Souls of 
Mischief - No Man’s Land, Kool G Rap - 4,5,6, 
RBX - The RBX Files, and The Pharcyde - 
LabCabinCalifornia & Goodie Mob-Soul Food. — 

With the strength and vision of recent 
releases, hip-hop has been elevated to a 
higher level and will continue to stand 
strong with unique visions and innovation. 
This winter finally marks the revenge of 
Teal rap. = i’ 


p with the times 


with cancer as well as his feelings of loss. 
This track could bring you to the verge of 
tears if you have ever lost a loved one toa 
terminal disease. 

Lost at 22 deals with Caputo’s confusion 
about where he stands and where he is 
going in life. 

Except for the unnecessary cover of 
Simple Minds’ Don’t You (Forget About Me), 
Ugly is a is an excellent offering from one of 
the best young hard-core bands of the 90s. 
While many fans may be turned off by the 
less heavy approach to the music, remem-- 
ber that heavy is not about how crunchy 
you can make.a guitar sound, but rather it 
is about power and emotion, of which Ugly 
has plenty. 

« The Presidents of the United States of 
America — The Presidents of the United States of 
America: How did this band get a major label 
recording contract? This album is total buzz 
clip, pop junk. 

+ Alice in Chains ~ Alice in Chains: This 
release continues the band’s slow, some- 
times morbid sound found on their last full- 
length effort,.Dirt. ‘ 

Topics explored on the album include 
death in Sludge Factory and depression in 
Heaven Beside You. The songs are ironic con- 
sidering vocalist Layne Staley’s much-pub- 
licized battles with drugs. 

The first single, Grind, is receiving heavy 
airplay and has all the hooks needed to 
make it a hit without sounding like it was 
written for the radio. Heaven Beside You and 
Over Now sound like they could have fit 
perfectly on Jar of Flies. 

Overall, Alice in Chains sounds like Dirt 
in many ways, but at least it sounds like a 
great album. 


In Our Next Issue 


Don’t miss our holiday 


film previews 
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“BY ANY OTHER NAME” 
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AH KNOW, THET EES WHY, ALL DEY JOo-DEy, WF HEY, WHERE'D YA GET 


/WEEL BE TALK-EENG |/RRITATING. | AH WEEL BE TALK-EENG WEETH A FRANCH 


PRESENTS THE Comic 
STYLUNG OF 


IS BASKETBALL, 
CLOTHES AND YOUR 
STUPID HAIRCUTS, 


WORLD DOES NOT 
REVOLVE AROUND YOU! 


V Number of “yeahs” the Beatles sing 
in She Loves You: 24 
V Number of solo albums by indi- 
vidual Beatles: 71 ~ 
vV Number of Beatles’ conventions 
held each year worldwide: 15 
V Estimated net worth of Paul 
McCartney: $600 million 
V Number ofBeatles’ children: 10; 
grandchildren: 1. 
V Number of Beatles’ songs witha 
woman’s name in the title: 18 
' V Longest chart life of Beatles’ 
single Hey Jude: 19 weeks 
| “Number of Beatles’ singles that 
| reached No. 1: 20 
if V Number of slices sacrificed to 
| film Ringo’s Pizza Hut commercial: 
N12 
i V Highest amount a Beatles-re- 
lated item sold for at auction: $2.3 
_ million (in 1985, for John’s 1965 psy- 
_ chedelic RollsRoyce) 
it Source: ‘Entertainment Weekly’ 


Beatle Mania Don’t Say That! 


“Schizophrenia beats 
dining alone.” 


unknown 


“Cats are intended to 
teach us that not 
everything in nature 


has a function.” 
Garrison Keillor 


“California is the only 
state in the union 
where you can fall 
asleep under a rose 
bush in full bloom and 


freeze to death.” 
W.C. Fields 


THINGS IN LIFEY OTHER 
PEOPLE HAVE FEELINGS, 
TOO, YOU KNOW! 


Sue's SO CHEAP 

CHE DEVELOPED CARAAL 
TUNNEL SYNDROME 
FROM PINCHING FENNES 


o Old THIS ISN'T EASY FOR 

You : P Y & 

AND AN SHE'S STEPPING ON 
MY SNEAKERS //9 


Site Crit 


1. What is the capital of Taiwan? 

2. Who discovered the break-in at 
Watergate? 

3. Who played Hot Lips Houlihan in 
the big-screen version of M*A*S*H? 
4. In what city does Sam Spade work? 
5. What bird has the distinction of 
laying the largest eggs? 

6. For what 1953 film did Frank Sinatra 
take home the Best Supporting Actor 
Oscar? 

7. How old is a town celebrating its 
sesquicentennial? 


Answers: 


sreak OSL “ZL 
Aquiagy OL aay wot °9 
YISO ay *s 
OostToueLI UPS ‘PF 
ueuLlal[ay Ayres *€ 
STEM AUeILI *Z 

Todrey “1 


Bin GRiecint— 


SIGH... DADDY S 
LITTLE BOYS < 


Alternative rock 


1. My Friends: Red Hot Chili Peppers 
2. Bullet With Butterfly Wings: 
Smashing Pumpkins 

3. Name: Goo Goo Dolls 

4. Geek Stink Breath: Green Day 
5. Possum Kingdom: Toadies 

6. Lump: The Presidents Of The 
United States Of America 

7. Hand In My Pocket: Alanis 
Morissette 

8. Friends Of P.: The Rentals 

9. I'll Stick Around: Foo Fighters 
10. Natural One: Folk Implosion 


Singles 
1. Fantasy: Mariah Carey 
2. Gangsta’s Paradise: Coolio featur- 
ing L.V. 
3. Runaway: Janet Jackson 
4. You Remind Me Of Something: R. 
Kelly 
5. Tell Me: Groove Theory 
6. Kiss From A Rose: Seal 
7. Back For Good: Take That 
8. Who Can I Run To: Xscape 
9. As I Lay Me Down: Sophie B. 
Hawkins 
10. Name: Goo Goo Dolls 


TV ratings 
1. ER: NBC, Thursday, 10 p.m. 
2. Seinfeld: NBC, Thursday, 9 p.m. 
3. Friends: NBC, Thursday, 8 p.m. 
4. The Single Guy: NBC, Thursday, 
8:30 p.m. 
5. Caroline In The City: NBC, Thurs- 
day, 9:30 p.m. 
6. Home Improvement: ABC, Tuesday, 
8 p.m. 
7. Coach: ABC, Tuesday, 9:30 p.m. 
8. Monday Night Football: ABC, 
Monday 9 p.m. 
9. America’s Funniest Videos: ABC, 
Sunday, 7:25 p.m. 
10. Grace Under Fire: ABC, Wednes- 
day, 9 p.m. 


Movies 

1. Get Shorty: MGM, John Travolta 

2. Powder: Hollywood, Sean Patrick 

Flannery 

3. Copycat: Warner Bros., Sigourney 
_Weaver 

4. Fair Game: Warner Bros., Cindy 

Crawford 

5. Vampire In Brooklyn: Paramount, 

Eddie Murphy 

6. Home For The Holidays: Paramount, 

Holly Hunter 

7. Now And Then: New Line, Demi 

Moore, Christina Ricci 

8. Seven: New Line, Brad Pitt, 

Morgan Freeman 

9. Gold Diggers: The Secret Of Bear 

Mountain: Universal, Christina Ricci 

10. Three Wishes: Savoy, Patrick 

Swayze 


This Week in History 


Nov. 22: In 1922, a mine collapsed in 
Dolomite, Ala., killing 90 people. 

In 1963, President John F. Kennedy 
was shot and fatally wounded dur- 
ing a motorcade by an assassin in 
downtown Dallas. 

In 1989, Lebanese President Ren 
Moawad was killed when a bom 
exploded near his motorcade. 

Nov. 23: In 1873, the Ville d 
Havre, a French steamer, sank afte 
a collision with the British ship, 
Loch Earn, resulting in 226 fatali- 
ties. 

Nov. 24: In 1963, Lee Harvey 
Oswald, arrested and charged with 
the assassination of the president, 
was shot and fatally wounded by 
Jack Ruby, a Dallas nightclub owner 
with reputed ties to the mob. 

Nov. 25: In 1972, Christina 
Applegate (Kelly Bundy from Married 
With Children) was born. 

Nov. 26:In 1950, China sent troops 
across its border. 

Nov. 27: In 1952, the first 3-D 
movie, Bwana Devil, premiers. 

Nov. 28: In 1954, Enrico Fermi, 
the inventor of the atom bomb died. 


| 
} 
| 
| 
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Sports 


Former player ce success after NECC 


®@ Criminal justice graduate is 
now attending Endicott College, 
turns into a ‘Gull’ over ‘Knight’ 


By GEORGE R. SCIONE 
Sports Editor 


hanging behind the far basket, gaps in the court that 

affect a player’s dribble, and bright blue paint stretched 
across the entrance stating Northern Essex ~ all this and yet 
still no gripes of the disgusting appearance. 

“This is my Graceland,” ex-Knight Jay McCarthy said of 
his former basketball haven. “I’ve always loved playing in 
this gym.” 

The 6 foot 5 inch, 120pound McCarthy now attends and 
plays basketball at Endicott College, where in two games as 
a Gull he has eight points and nine rebounds. 

On Monday, Nov. 13, he returned to ‘Graceland’. Once 
his former stomping ground, McCarthy and his new Endicott 
Gulls teammates flocked to NECC for a preseason scrim- 
mage. 

There was one problem, however; McCarthy felt out of 
place. 

“It’s weird to be in the visitor’s locker room,” he said. “I 
was in the home locker room just last year.” 

It seems like only yesterday he was across from team- 
mate George Kampourakis, discussing who would box out 
whom. 

Now, they are opponents. In the heat of battle they were 
sometimes drawn together down low, posting up, or 
scraping for rebounds. 

“There was no difference from last year. Jay plays 
outside, I play inside so we didn’t have much time going 
against each other,” Kampourakis said. “Jay's a great 
player; he works hard at what he does.” 

After leaving NECC, McCarthy realized many differ- 
ences in how to develop a basketball program and watch it 
strive in times of economic hardship. 

“There is a lot more dedication to basketball (at Endicott),” 
he said. “They spend more on sports than Northern Essex, 
and give extra incentive to prospective players.” 


T= are yellow, pale-colored walls, a dangling net 


Ready, aim, fire 
G. Scione photo 


ENDICOTT’S JAY McCARTHY relives past accom- 
plishments at the charity stripe in NECC’s gym. 


Special perks include bus rides, warm-ups, sneakers and 
the ever-popular “Midnight Madness.” 

These perks cost money, something the NECC sports 
department doesn’t have to spend. 

“It’s understandable Jay feels that way,” Mike Smith, 
athletic director, said. “You have to realize, however, that 
Endicott just started its men’s basketball program last 


year, and of course extra money is going into starting it.” 

Smith agreed with McCarthy. 

“He’s right when he says they receive more perks, but 
it’s a matter of the budget, bottom line.” 

The bottom line for McCarthy is his dedication as a hard- 
working student both on and off the court. McCarthy’s 
future in basketball isn’t too lofty. 

“My goal in basketball is to win the Greater Northeast 
Conference,” he said. 

“I love the game, but I know my limits. I know I’m not 
as talented as other players, so I’m just going to have fun 
right now and plan for a solid future,” he said. 

A graduate of NECC’s criminal justice program last 
spring, McCarthy looks toward a career in law enforce- 


ment, possibly in a district attorney’s office or in a branch 


of the United States Marshall’s office. 

A solid future, perhaps including a master’s degree, 
which he is working toward, can’t be too far out of reach 
for someone dedicated. 

“He works so hard at what he wants to accomplish,” 
Endicott head coach, Larry Hiser, said. “I have nothing bad 
to say about him. We are lucky to have him.” 

One would think such praise would be a pressure 
builder, but not McCarthy. 

“No, there’s not much pressure, I just try to do what I 
can,” he said. “I know my limitations.” 

It is this attitude that Hiser respects. 

“He has provided not only athleticism, but also polite- 
ness,” Hiser said. “On or off the floor, he always represents 
us well. Whether at a game, playing or watching, or at a 
party with friends, he always acts in a sensible way.” 

The one thing said most often — “Jay is a great guy.” 


Order In the Court 


“I love the game, but I know my 
limits. I know I’m not as talented 
as other players, so I’m just go- 


ing to have fun right now and 


plan for a solid future.” 
Jay McCarthy , 
1995 NECC criminal justice graduate 


Specials 


Monday thru Thursday 


Noon — 6 p.m. 


Family Billiards 


$7 per person 


Monday thru Thursday 


6 to 11 p.m. 


3 to 6 p.m. 


Open daily 
noon — midnight 
Friday and Saturday 


Videos CD Jukebox 


First Stop Plaza 
4 Kelly Road 
Salem, NH 


Tel: (603)898-0999 
Directly behind Computer Town on Rt. 28 


Stop by and have some fun. We are here for you. 
Accessories and supplies are available 


Afternoon Student Special 
$3.50 per person 


2-for-1 Tuesdays 
Two play for the price of one day on Super Tuesday 


Thursday — Ladies Night 
All women play for 1/2—price 


12 Pocket billiard tables surrounded by 


$6 per person 


others. 


open till 1 a.m. 


Pinball 


Attention 
Job Seekers 


Fall Job Fair 


This coming Wednesday, Nov. 29, 
in the lobby of Dr. John Spurk Hall at the 
Haverhill Campus from 

8:30 a.m. to 2 p.m. 
Positions for part-time and full-time jobs 
are available for students, graduates, and 


Upcoming Spring Job Fair in the lobby 
of the Lawrence Campus: March 5, 1996 


Sponsored by the Office of Placement, Northern Essex Community College 


Health and Human Services: March 5, 1996 in Lawrence 


Health and Human Services: March 6, 1996 in Haverhill 


For additional information, call 508-374-3670 
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AFC surprises: Bledsoe, others disappoint so far 


® Millionares not living 
up to potential, rookies 
showing up veterans in 
this wacky ’95 season 


(Cris during the off season can 
help or hurt a player’s confidence; a 
new rookie starts out in what is 
supposed to be his future of stardom; su- 
perstars receive injuries, minimizing their 
all-pro bodies. 

Each year, there are players who move 
from one team to another, and do well; and 
there are players who fall from the ranks of 
greatness into the dark, dreary well of 
mediocrity. 

It’s past mid-season, and the surprises 
and disappointments are many. 

Quarterback: Before Steve Bono became 
a Kansas City Chief, he backed up two 
greats in San Francisco, Joe Montana and 
Steve Young — but who would’ve thought 
Bono would hover atop the league’s elite? 

In 1994, Bono mostly backed up Mon- 
tana. In the limited time he did play, he 
threw for 796 yards, four touchdowns and 
four interceptions. Given more playing time 
~ in’95, he has almost quadrupled the stats of 
a year ago — throwing for 2,137 yards, 17 
touchdowns and just seven interceptions. 
His steady play is one reason why the Chiefs 
are 10-1. 

Unlike Bono, Drew Bledsoe was hyped to 
top his previous season stats (4,555 passing 


yards, 25 TDs, and 27 INTs). Having started 
slowly, then receiving a crunching hit by 
49er Ken Norton Jr. in week three, causing 
him to miss week four, he hasn’t played up 
to expectations. 

Problems persist with his injured shoul- 
der, and it shows in his ’95 numbers (2,347 
passing yards, five TDs, and six INTs). He 
needs to average 442 yards and four TDs in 
the last six games to-equal last year’s out- 
put, which seems impossible. 

Running Backs: The only bright spot on 
the New England Patriots is rookie running 
back Curtis Martin. After an injury-plagued 
career at the University of Pittsburgh, the 
Pats gambled on Martin with the 74th pick 
in the’95 NFL Draft. 

After a slow start, he’s baffled defenses 
with his herky-jerky, Barry Sanders (excuse 
the comparison) type moves, rushing for 
856 yards on 235 attempts, and scoring 10 
TDs in the process. He’s definitely an AFC 
rookie-of-the-year candidate. 

_ Pittsburgh Steeler sophomore running 
back Bam Morris had a breakthrough rookie 
season in ’94, behind feature back Barry 
Foster. Playing only half the time, Morris 
compiled 836 yards on 198 carries for seven 
TDs. : 
He did so well the Steelers decided to 
release Foster, moving Morris to starting 
back. The plan backfired on coach Bill 
Cowher and the team. In 11 games, Morris 
has carried 110 times for 386 yards and 
seven TDs — not good numbers for a fran- 
chise player. 

Wide Receivers: When Buffalo Bills quar- 
terback Jim Kelly watched all-pro wide-out, 
Andre Reed, go down earlier in the season, 
Super Bowl dreams froze. Kelly no longer 
had the trusted Reed to throw to. 

In stepped former Boston University 
standout Bill Brooks, who played sparingly 
for the Bills in 94, catching 42 passes for 
482 yards and two TDs. He is now Kelly’s 
main target. Since replacing Reed, Brooks 
has caught 34 passes for 529 yards and nine 


TDs. 
When the Cleveland (excuse me, Balti- 


more) Browns signed former Atlanta Falcon 


Andre Rison to a multi-year contract, the 
Browns received one of the premier catch- 
masters in the NFL. Last year, Rison caught 
81 passes for 1,088 yards and eight TDs. This 
year, he’s been primarily used as a decoy as 
the Browns try to include everyone into the 
offense. So far, 32 receptions for 507 yards 
and three TDs tells him that there’s no 
place like Atlanta. 

Tight Ends: The Cincinnati Bengals have 
stars such as Jeff Blake, Carl Pickens and 
Darnay Scott; now add Tony McGee to the 
list. With Blake taking over at QB, McGee 
has become a reliable target. In ’94, he 
caught 40 passes for 492 yards and one TD. 
This year, he’s surpassed last year’s totals in 
yards (550), and TDs (three) and, barring 
injury, will surpass his career-high 44 re- 
ceptions, which he set in ’93. 

Last year was an eye-opening season for 
the Pats’ Ben Coates. He gained recognition 
throughout the league with his 1,174 yards 
receiving, seven TDs and a record-breaking 
96 receptions for tight ends. This season, 
Coates sustained an ankle injury in week 
three, and has played through the pain. 

With Bledsoe struggling, Coates has 
fallen off his all-pro status, catching 53 
passes for 584 yards and only one TD, while 
fumbling twice in a pivotal game against 
the Indianapolis Colts. Coates’ disappoint- 
ing season shows he’s only human. 

Teams: The surprise team not only in the 
AFC, but the NFL, is the 10-1 Kansas City 
Chiefs. They may not have the superstar 
players of the Dallas Cowboys or the 49ers, 
but as a group, the Chiefs display a winning 
attitude and determination has carried them 
through 10 wins, three in overtime. 

Offensively, the Chiefs are averaging 
24.1 points, Bono has exceeded all expecta- 
tions and running back Marcus Allen is still 
finding the end zone. 

Defensively, the Chiefs are giving up a 
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Going backwards 


Photo courtesy of the Eagle-Tribune 
PATS’ TIGHT-END Ben Coates hasn’t 
been the force he was a year ago. 


i, 


measly 14.8 points per game, sacking the 
QB three times per game and holding oppo- 
nents under 91 yards rushing. 

The Chiefs prove that a team can win 
without Montana at the helm. 

The New England Patriots can’t seem to 
start off a season with victories. Last year, 
after a 3-6 start, they ran off seven straight 
wins, getting into the playoffs. This year, 
they'll have to pull off the same streak in 
order to have any shot of entering the 
playoffs. 

The defense is mostly to blame for the 
bad start. The secondary has given up the 
big play in every loss; the front seven have 
given up 117 yards per game. Those facts 
alone are good reasons the Pats rank 13th 
defensively in the AFC. 

The team dubbed the next AFC power- 
house in preseason must show what heart 
it has left if aspirations of playoff glory still 
float around Foxboro Stadium. 


Weather could cause havoc in these key match-ups 


@ Hot QBs Blake, Farve, 
Bledsoe and Kelly must 
give way to running 
backs in the bitter cold 


By DANNY ROGER 
Sports Editor 


Week 12 —- Games being played Nov. 23. 
Turkey Day — Kansas City at Dallas: 
Assuming the Cowboys and Chiefs win 

during week 11, the two teams with the 

best records in the NFL will square off in 
rowdy Texas stadium, one leaving with the 
best record in the league or both tying for 
it. Cowboy quarterback Troy Aikman will 
be the primary focus of the tough Chiefs 
defense. If he is lost to injury, look for the 
Chiefs to strip the Cowboys bare. Kansas 
City, 20; Dallas, 17. 
Games being played Nov. 26: 


e 


Advantage 


your blueprint 
for career 


SUCCESS. 


- Dano’s Picks 


Cincinnati at Jacksonville: 

Jacksonville coach Tom Coughlin has his 
military-like team playing solid football 
against some good teams. Cincy has the 
most deadly aerial threat in the NEL. QB Jeff 
Blake, WRs Carl Pickens and Darnay Scott 
can put a game out of reach at any moment. 
Blake and Co. will make the Jaguars look 
like kittens. Cincinnati, 35; Jacksonville, 13. 

New England at Buffalo: 

The Patriots are looking like the 94 
edition. Playing like 22 blind mice in the 
first half of the season, then sight kicks in 
during the second half of the season. The 
Bills will remember Monday night in- 
Foxboro when they lost Thurman Thomas 
and the game. Well, he’s back, and Jim Kelly 
will have his guns shooting at the Pats. 
Drew Bledsoe won’t have enough to chill 
Buffalo as New England’s playoff hopes 
dwindle. Bills, 23; Patriots, 17. 


Call the 
Cooperative 
Education 
office 508- 
374-3722 

or stop by 
C310 to start 
working on 
your own 
"career 
blueprint". 
Job search 
skills and field 
experience are 
the first step to 
career success. 


CAREER PLANS 


a> 


Northern Essex ~ 
Community College 
Cooperative Education 


Detroit over Minnesota (24-17), Atlanta 
over Arizona (28-14), Carolina over New 
Orleans (21-10), Chicago over N.Y. Giants 
(33-17), Miami over Indianapolis (35-21), 
Cleveland over Pittsburgh (17-10), Denver 
over Houston (30-17), Seattle over N.Y. Jets 
(14-9), San Francisco over St. Louis Rams 
(35-21), Philadelphia over Washington (31- 
16), Green Bay over Tampa Bay (27-14), 
Monday night Oakland over San Diego (25- 
12). 

Games being played Dec. 3. 

Cincinnati at Green Bay: 

Both teams have superb passing attacks, 
but the running games are a couple of the 
poorest in the NEL. In the bitter cold of 
Green Bay, both the Packers and Bengals 
will have to mix the pass and run to have 
any success point wise. Brett Farve is the 
hottest quarterback in the universe, throw- 
ing touchdowns passes all over the place. 

Blake-will have a tough time escaping a 
certain defensive end named Reggie White 
throughout the game. Unknown backs Edgar 


Bennent and Eric Bieniemy will be key 
factors. Green Bay, 14; Cincinnati, 10. 

Buffalo at San Francisco: 

The possibility of Steve Young starting is 
small, but fill-in Elvis Grbac has kept the 
49ers in playoff contention. Quarterbacks’ 
dream Jerry Rice should dance through the 
Bills secondary, adding more touchdowns 
to his NFL record. Buffalo will have a tough 
time moving the ball against an aggressive 
Niner’s defense. The Bills are getting old, 
and it will show. San Francisco 35, Buffalo 
16. 

Arizona over N.Y. Giants (17-13), Miami 
over Atlanta (28-24), Indianapolis over Caro- 
lina (27-17), Oakland over Kansas City (32- 
23), Tampa Bay over Minnesota (24-23), New 
England over New Orleans (27-20), San Di- 
ego over Cleveland (26-17), Dallas over 
Washington (45-21), Jacksonville over Den- 
ver (21-17), St. Louis over N.Y. Jets (35-7), 
Philadelphia over Seattle (33-20), Pittsburgh 
over Houston (24-10), Monday night Chi- 
cago over Detroit (24-23). 


Several Federal Work Study Job open- 


ings exist on campus. If you have 
submitted a 1995-96 Student Aid 
Report to the Financial Aid Office, 
please see Joan regarding your 
eligibility and a description of avail- 
able jobs. 


Joan Santeusanio 
Finanacial Aid Office, B-217 


374-43607 
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Hell on Earth 


A long, painful road 
from jail to school for 
an education 


By BREEDA WHITMORE 
Features Editor 


stroll past the Vietnam Memorial 

Wall in Washington, D.C. brings to 

mind the thousands who died in 

that faraway land. Time and distance come 
together in a wall of pain and loss. 

But in Vietnam, there is no black granite 
wall to commemorate the parallel tragedy 
of lives lost and uprooted during those 
years. Parents lost their homes, children 
lost their parents as the country heaved in 
a struggle to adapt to Communist control. 

New plans were necessary, and children 
who had hoped to be engineers now found 
themselves chopping wood and avoiding 
arrest. 

Time and distance are meaningless in 
the face of human struggle. A boy who 
became a man in the aftermath of war 
carries his own wall of memories. 

Thang Nguyen, 35, of Haverhill, an NECC 
student, is a living memorial to the turbu- 
lence of war. 

“Before 1975, I lived in city,” Nguyen 
said. “I was a student. Life was wonderful at 
that time because I had a plan for my 
future. I dreamed one day to be an engineer 
or a lawyer.” 

Then South Vietnam fell into commu- 
nist hands. Two million Vietnamese lay 
dead and another 4 million were wounded. 
Over half the population became homeless, 
and what used to be cultivated land and 
infrastructure was destroyed. 

More than 10 million Vietnamese were 
forced into new economic zones, which 


were scattered throughout the country. 

At the age of 15, Nguyen and his family 
moved to an economic zone. 

“We stayed there,” he said. “We had to 
go to forest and build own house. We had to 
clear the forest with our hands. We chopped 
down trees to make land to farm.” 

Workers in the economic zone worked 
from early morning until sunset to clear 
the forest. The climate in Vietnam is tropi- 
cal and any differences in rainfall and tem- 
perature are caused by changes in eleva- 
tion. The South, where Nguyen lived, has a 
monsoon-type climate and daily tempera- 
tures range between 64-92 F. 

“We had to carry big wood on the moun- 
tains,” he said. “We had to go downhill. 
Sometimes the wood would slip and hit a 
rock. Then the rock would end up pushed 
into our backs.” 

They never went to a hospital because 
the Communist government never gave 
them permission. 

Nguyen and his family spent three years 
working in the forest. Eventually they had 
cleared enough land and had crops to sell so 
they could buy other things. 

Like a bomb out of nowhere, at age 19, 
his life took a turn for the worst. He was on 
a bus that was stopped by Communist 
soldiers. Every man had to get off the bus 
and show ID cards and papers. 

“I didn’t have mine with me,” Nguyen 
said, “so they put me in jail for a week. I had 
to clean floors, bathrooms, make room for 
them. They didn’t feed me.” 

When he was freed, he went home. His 
parents didn’t know where he was, but 
suspected he was captured. His brother had 
escaped Vietnam. 

“I wanted to go, too,” he said. “But my 
intention was to take all members of my 
family. In 1981, I escaped. I escaped because 
my mother wanted me to go to any country 
to continue my education.” 
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THANG NGUYEN shows the distance he traveled to reach his goal. Now, at 
NECC, he is studying to be the engineer he always wanted to be. 


At that time, Nguyen was a skipper of a 
small boat. He left his country and hoped to 
be picked up by the trading ships that 
passed through international waters. 

He was captured by Vietnamese sea 
guards and along with others who had 
escaped was brought to Condao Prison Is- 
land. 

“When I came to the harbor, a commu- 
nist put his fist into my eye,” he said. “I 
didn’t know what they wanted to do with 
me.” 

The guards took everything away from 
him. They took his gold neck-chain, his 
watch and even his new jeans. 

“They took me to a building whose name 
was One Camp,” he said. “Then they put me 
into the isolation cell. They handcuffed my 
hands behind my back, and my feet they 
put in iron cuffs. So I had to sit like that on 
the floor all the time. The floor was very 


Thang Nguyen 


“Before 1975, I lived in 
city. Life was wonderful 

at that time because I a 
hada plan formy 
future. I dreamed sien 
day to be an engineer.” 
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dirty, not clean like sidewalks here. So 
many nights, I was like that.” 

The physical indignities were severe, but 
they paled beside the mental torture meted 
out by his guards. He was brought toa smal 
room to be interrogated. 

“They brought me there to ask some- 

See VIETNAMESE, page 12 


